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“I want to live a life. Money means nothing to me—neither 
the making of it nor the use of it so far as I am personally 
concerned. I am in a peculiar position. No one can give me 
anything. There is nothing I cannot have. But I do not 
want the things money can buy. I want to live a life. The 
trouble with people is that they do not think. I want to do 
things and say things which will make them think.” 
| Henry Fogn. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HENRY FORD 


CHAPTER I 


CONFESSION 


a confession to make. He started to write it in a fine - 
fury of indignation. He had seen the Ford factory, the 
workmen with their dull eyes, their rapid dull hands, obeying 
their mechanical drill masters as slavishly as if they were valve- 
stems yielding to the superior force of the cam-shaft. He had 
heard about the horrors of life under the ten-acre roofs of River 
Rouge. He had heard about Ford’s cruelty, his insensitivity, 
his intolerance, his hatred of everything related to beauty, free- 
dom, human dignity. He had observed his maniacal attacks on 
the Jews, his destructive contempt for alt those régions of | 
human life which lay outside_his own narrow experience. ‘He 
had felt the heat of that hatred toward Ford and all his works 
which has seared the edges of nearly every human spirit in 
Detroit. “Surely,” he thought, “here is the evil genius of 
twentieth century America, a first cause of rusty tin cans, defi- 
ant ugliness, prohibition, hypocritical police morality, proud 
‘ignorance—all the symptoms of that haloed greed which is the 
motive power of America’s religion of business.” 
But after he had gone a little more deeply into the fascinat- 
ing and fantastic story of Henry Ford, he began to feel an- 


II 


Jiet he goes any further the author of this book has 
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other emotion. Here was a man, in some ways friendly, simple, 
kindly. He possessed a billion dollars—more or less—which he 
had come into partly by accident, partly by ruthlessness, partly 
by a strange sort of non-rational intelligence. Everything con- 
cerned with the gathering and keeping of this vast sum of 
money was increasingly repellent as the years went by. But 
somehow it didn’t seem to matter. After all, industrial exploi- 
tation was nothing new. Ford was no worse than Frick or 
Gary. The River Rouge was not nearly as bad as the coal 
mines of West Virginia or the horrible little company villages 
of the South. 

And Henry Ford did not give his entire attention to the 
conservation and augmentation of this fabulous hoard. Be- 
yond the bristling fences which ring his plants his motives 
were often benign and good, although certainly not intelli- 
e really wanted to use his unprecedented wealth to 
help humanity, point out the various errors of which he saw 
it was guilty—smoking cigarettes, for instance, and tolerating 
( that conspirator against mankind, the International Jew. He 

actually wanted all men to have the happiness which would 
come from living correctly, and when they refused, he was 
willing to spend large sums to persuade them. 

And what pathetic failure met him at every excursion be- 
yond his factory gates! He was set upon by cranks, fanatics, 
even criminals. Third-rate politicians fattened upon him. 
Fourth-rate ministers played upon his simple-minded preju- 
dices. Newspapers exploited his picturesque ignorance. His 
tabloid literacy put him at the mercy of secretaries who did his 
reading for him. He was the victim of hordes of yes-meh who 
discovered subtly what he wanted to hear and cooked up 
stories to please him. Time and time again he went sadly back 
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to Detroit, the ridicule of the world ringing in his ears. He 
would listen to the roar of his huge factory, watch the little 
black beetles rolling off the assembly line, feel the reassurance 
of a billion dollars beneath his feet, and sally forth again— 
only to meet with the same reception. It is easy to forget a 
number of things about Henry Ford and feel only the emotion 


of pity. 


On pleasant spring days, when all the world is light green 
and sprinkled with opening flowers, a gay little expedition is 
apt to set out from a cottage on the River Rouge and straggle 
across the fertile prairie of southern Michigan. The center will 
be a tall, thin, elderly man, with gray hair, smiljng at the sky 
and the grass. Around him revolve a number of small children, 
like contented planets being shown the wonders of the galaxy 
by an all-wise, appreciative sun. 

The immediate objective of this laughing convoy is a little 
knot of lost trees which stand uneasily among the oat fields. 
Mr. Ford will slow down as they approach the thin under- 
growth, quiet his companions with a gesture, and proceed on 
tiptoe. The party will deploy around a bush, close in gently, 
peeking eagerly into the grass. Suddenly a song-sparrow will 
dart from its hidden nest and flutter on the ground with a 
feeble pretense of a broken wing. Across the mobile features 
of Henry Ford will pass an expression of sympathy. He will 
explain this ancient maneuver to his companions and will 
show them the little nest with its four speckled eggs hidden so 
skillfully under the grass. 

They worship at this shrine for only a moment, lest the 
eggs grow cold or the mother bird discouraged. There are 
other shrines ahead—woodpecker holes in dead trees, rabbit 
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burrows with thresholds of fresh earth, prairie flowers, sprout- 
ing acorns unger the protection of a tall oak. The children are 
blissfully happ% but no more happy than Henry Ford him- 
self. He is one of them, taller and gray-haired, but just as easily 
pleased by the flutter of a small, brown wing or the sparkle of 
a bluet in the grass. Later they return to the cottage where 
wonderful ice cream and cake await them, further symbols of 
a perfect afternoon. 


The little River Rouge, on the banks of which are held 
these innocent children’s parties, is muddy and semi-stagnant 
like most prairie streams, and its flow is hardly strong or 
assertive. But flow it does, and if we follow it toward the De- 
troit River, we shall begin to see some astonishing things. For 
a time the illusion of farm land persists, kept from commercial 
development by the most powerful accumulation of capital on 
earth. The muddy banks are free from the hideous industrial 
wreckage with which Detroit has liberally sprinkled itself. 
The little river flows much as it did in the day of Le Sieur de 
Cadillac, feebly toward Lake Erie and the sea. 

But in the distance up ahead appears the most amazing 
sight which industrialism has yet presented to the world—a 
factory so huge, so picturesque, so perfectly composed, that it 
looks more like a painted theatrical back-drop than an actual 
thing of steel, concrete, and glass. Tall stacks shine with bright 
aluminum. They march in rows like the dream of a West 
Point martinet. Mountains of pig-iron loom up like pyramids. 
Fantastic cranes move rhythmically, disemboweling in huge 
gulps the ships which lie beneath them on the surface of the 
dredged-out river. Railroads converge fanwise. Traffic bridges 
criss-cross above the yards. A water tank large enough to sup- 
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ply a city shouts the word “Ford” across the flat country. At 
five minute intervals the short chimney of the coke plant 
spouts white steam, which rises like a thunder cloud into the 
cold upper air. We have seen Henry Ford at play. Here he is 
at work—and the view of his work-shop is easily the most 
dramatic sight on the planet. 


Beyond the Ford plant lies Detroit, separated by five miles 
of the most complete ugliness in America. Open country of a 
few years ago is half built-up with flimsy houses, gas stations, 
hot-dog stands. Lesser factories drool rusty iron among the 
weeds. In vacant lots the unemployed offer cheap lubricating 
oil to the passing trafic. If we stop at one of these pathetic 
stands and mention the name “Ford,” we get a blast of in- 
vective hot enough to start a prairie fire. If we mention the 
‘word to a shop-keeper, we get an unfriendly look and distrust- 
ful silence. If we manage to penetrate to the office of a power- 
ful magnate in the center of the city, we get an abrupt refusal 
to discuss Henry Ford or any of his works. Detroit is a city of 
hate and fear. And the major focus of that hatred and fear is 
the astonishing plant on the River Rouge. 


But—in the new and costly Public Library on Woodward 
Avenue there are numerous books praising Ford, explaining 
how his policies are going to remake the world. Some of them 
have marginal notes in strange handwriting by people who 
believe him the second coming of Christ. There is the Ford 
Hospital, run rigidly like a factory, but marvelously cheap and 
effective. There are thousands of homes scattered about the 
city which were built with his liberal wages. On the steppes of 
Russia the peasants have placed his picture in the icon corner 
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of their hovels beside the picture of Lenin. There have been 
“Ford for President” movements. Farmers have looked to him 
for cheap fertilizer, cheap tractors, assured markets. 

Around this strange man have centered more worship, 
more hatred, more perplexity than around any private citizen 
in history. He is the master of a billion dollars. His feeblest 
opinions have made the front page of the world press. Whole 

| nations have begged him to buy them body and soul. He is 
hated by nearly everyone who has worked for him, and at one 
. time was worshipped by nearly everyone who had not. His 

‘story is certainly the most fascinating in all the gaudy tale of 
American business. 

We shall try to tell that story, placing the emphasis where 
it ought to be placed, on Ford’s fumbling attempts to rise 
above the dubious distinction of mere wealth. He failed, often 
ludicrously, but at least he tried. Which is more than most 
rich men do. 


CHAPTER II 


ADOLESCENCE OF A BILLION DOLLARS 


T: early life of Henry Ford need not concern us very 


deeply. The numerous ministers, club-women, and 
tendential economists who have streamed through 
the Ford offices with biographical designs have tried hard to 
make it interesting and significant, but without any success 
whatever. There is almost nothing to tell. There are no anec- 
dotes which contain indications of future greatness. He made 
no inventions of the slightest importance. He made no moncy. 
He held no important jobs. He had observed Thomas Edison 
from a distance, but Edison had not observed him. His married 
life was like that of a million others—clean, that is. As he ap- 
proached the age of forty he was merely a middle-aged 
mechanic, clothes rather shabby, shoes a bit down at the heel. 
But we might as well record a few dates and events, even 
if they mean little. Henry Ford was born on a farm at Dear- 
born, Michigan, in 1863. His father was an Irish immigrant 
who had taken up land and prospered after the manner of 
Michigan farmers. His mother, Mary Litogot, was “Dutch” 
—really Pennsylvania German. Henry was the second son. He 
went to the country school and learned such things as were 
taught there. He picked up all the prejudices and ideals which 
were natural to this social environment. They persisted without 
substantial change throughout his fantastic career. 
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From the beginning Henry Ford’s interests were mechani- 
cal. It was natural and almost inevitable. All boys of this period 
were fond of tinkering with machinery. Invention was even 
more the preoccupation of American youth than it is today. 
Ford hung around every bit of moving steel in the vicinity— 
a portable steam engine which ran a thresher he found the 
most interesting. He repaired watches for the neighbors and 
even constructed a watch which told two kinds of time, 
“Eastern Standard” and “sun time.” In those days the time 
divisions were new and somewhat decried in rural regions as 
an interference with divine arrangements. 

Ford did not make any real or important inventions. He 
fooled around in Detroit machine-shops and power houses, 
sometimes with a job, often without one. When he needed 
money he went back to his father’s farm and turned a little 
timber into hard cash. He fixed bicycles, repaired watches, 
and dreamed the usual American folk-dreams of a world 
working like mad to build, maintain, and pay for a host of | 
labor-saving machines. He did not, like many later inventors, 
show a burst of inventive genius with each monthly appearance 
of Popular Mechanics, for that magazine had not yet come on 
the stage. But he did rather well—grew older, married, had a 
promising son, earned a modest living through oil-cans and 
wrenches, and was so unbothered by intellectual curiosity that 
he did not have to read or study. He was rather like the fly in 
the famous Aesop Fable—before the fly had found a wagon 
wheel to light upon. He buzzed in the intermittent sunlight 
with the other flies much like himself but not predestined to 
glory. Soon the wheel would be started in motion by more 
fertile brains than his. Henry would light on the rim, stick 
with glue-footed tenacity, and ride forward into his amazing 
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career of hatred and worship, stupendous wealth, ridicule, and 
disappointment. 

In the early ‘nineties thousands of inventive geniuses in 
thousands of back alleys scattered around America and Eu- 
rope were at work on the idea of a power driven carriage. A 
German named Otto had invented the first internal combus- 
tion engine which showed real promise. It was moderately 
dependable, could be controlled by feeding it varied amounts 
of fuel, and was so simple that it could be built out of steam- 
pipe and second-hand gadgets by anyone who could use the 
elementary tools of metal-working. Gradually the news of this 
“four-cycle” engine trickled over America, even to Detroit, then 
a small city concerned with the natural resources of Michigan 
—lumber and such. Horseless carriages were not new in the 
nineties, or even in the nineteenth century. They had appeared 
from time to time for a hundred years. England had passed laws 
against them before Ford was born. France had tried to adapt 
them to military science. Germany had long been building 
them. Eastern, and later middle-western America had joined 
the procession. All over the country small towns were being 
treated to volcanic eruptions of frightened horses when some 


local inventor rattled through Main Street in a noisy “horse- 


less” at the head of a trail of black smoke. 

One of these thousand inventors was Ford, who built a 
fairly good automobile in 1893. It was the first in Detroit, and 
it ran rather continuously, climbing every hill with ease— 
partly because there are no hills in Detroit to climb. After three 
years it was sold for two hundred dollars. Ford wanted to 
build another—which he did—and then some more. In 1899 
the Detroit Automobile Company was formed, and Ford was 
made chief engineer. It was successful, and eventually became 
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the Cadillac Company, but the directors did not pay enough 
attention to Ford. He resigned in 1902, resolving that what- 
ever happened he would never put himself under orders again. 
He has made numerous resolutions since then, some of them 
rather sweeping, but this particular one he kept. 

So in 1902 Ford was out of a job and almost entirely out of 
money. No regular financier would back him. He was not a 
particularly good mechanic, certainly not a fertile inventor. He 
knew nothing about business. He made an unfortunate per- 
sonal impression and had few friends. But the miracle hap- 
pened nevertheless. In 1903 was formed the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. An astonishing group of men, none of them young, 
none of them hitherto successful, came together and fused 
into that unbeatable combination which carried them and 
Ford into the forefront of the developing industry. Ford has 
quarreled with them all, and in his official biography their 
names do not appear, but if it had not been for these men, his 
name would still be associated chiefly with an unsatisfactory 
method of crossing a river. a 

The original capital of the Ford Motor Company, $28,000, 
was collected here and there at various times in driblets. There 
were two mechanics, the Dodge brothers, who possessed a 
small shop and even smaller savings. There was a coal mer- 
chant, Malcolmson, who contributed to the fund. To watch 
his investment he put his head clerk into the company. The 
clerk was James Couzens, now Senator from Michigan, and 
he too scraped up a little to invest. There were others, relatives 
and friends. Individually they were all poor and obscure, but 
together they formed a marvelous team of interlocking abilities. 
The Dodges were master mechanics and production men, 
which they proved later in their own right by building up an‘ 
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automobile company only less successful than Ford’s. Couzens, 
although at early middle age nothing but a coal yard clerk, 
provided the business insight, the human sympathy, the un- 
derstanding of men and their motives which in recent years 
have made him one of the few liberal and constructive states- 
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i “lined to give him no credit at all. But they are wrong, partially 
' at least. Ford was not wholly human. He was ignorant and 
' intolerant. His confidence in his own ability was unruffled by 
` the doubts which come with knowledge. He was acquisitive 
' without limit and egotistic without deviation. His mind was 
‘astonishingly simple. He could concentrate on a single idea 
‘ almost as perfectly as the inmate of a State Asylum who can 
! remember the number of every car which passes the gate. Such 
‘a man is a real asset to a company in the early stages of a 
chaotic and fumbling industry. | 
And Ford’s single idea was a good one. Whether or not he 
thought of it first himself is unimportant, for it was Ford who 
stuck to it through thick and thin. He would build a cheap 
car for the large public. Every other consideration was out. 
Not a penny would he spend on appearance, on sport or fashion 
appeal, on comfort or more than necessary speed. The cars 
would be alike. They would “get you there and get you back” 
—nothing more. They would be an expression of Ford’s own 
personality, bare, utilitarian, perverse. They might have their 
own peculiar weaknesses, but they would not cater to the weak- 
nesses of others. Without exception they would be painted 
black when they left the factory—a symbol of their standardiza- 
tion in other respects. Every Ford on the roads of America 
would look like every other. Only the drivers would vary. 
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Much as he may have regretted it, Ford couldn’t make all of 
them tall and thin like himself. 

Ford’s associates in the company did not want to stick to 
this guiding principle as rigidly as he did. They were able 
men, but they did not have that sub-humanly narrow field of 
interest which lay behind his tremendous business success. 
Some of them wanted to build the cars better as well as cheaper. 
Some wanted to make them more attractive to look at. Some 
were sentimental about the workmen. Others were a bit slow 
to pronounce the word “yes.” In 1908 these controversies 
stopped as if a plague of speechlessness had broken out in the 
office. Ford had been saving his salary and in that year had 
bought enough of the stock to bring his holdings up to 51%. 
Now he was Boss. Those who did not like his policies would 
have to go. Some did. His resolution was fulfilled. Never 
again would he have to yield to any man. 

There’s a peculiar thing about American industries As 
soon as one of them attracts a large measure of public attention, 
a single man is apt to take the center of the stage. It is a re- 
sult of the human capacity for hero worship. A business man 
in a familiar or minor industry, such as clothing or glass eyes, 
may plod along all his life, accumulate money in proportion 
to his resourcefulness and superior greed, but never manage 
to dominate his competitors. One factor is lacking. He cannot 
terrify them through the psychological effect of the general 
public’s combined fear and admiration. The public has not 
heard of him or his achievements. But if the industry is a giant 
controlling the fortunes, happiness, and desires of millions, or 
if its product is something universally coveted, then the stage 
is set. One man’s name begins to pass from lip to lip. The man 
becomes a superman. A myth grows. People buy his product 
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because others have bought it. They take a peculiar animistic 
joy in seeing his competitors bankrupted and driven to the 
wall. The chatter of the public affects the competing firms, 
paralyzes their enterprise, steals their courage. They are like 
small fishes swimming around a pond in feeble admiration, 
watching their fellows disappear one after another down the 
gullet of a wall-eyed pike. “He’s a wonder,” they whisper after 
each rush and gulp. “Did you see what he did to George?” 
This phenomenon has occurred in each of the three great 
and new American industries—steel, oil, and automobiles. The 
benign and ferocious Andrew Carnegie dominated steel until 
he finally sold his winnings to an orgiasticly worshipping pub- 
lic and retired behind the columns of a thousand free libraries. 
The pious John D. Rockefeller by the paralyzing effect of busi- 
ness frightfulness absorbed everything pertaining to petroleum 
until he dried up and hired Ivy Lee to make him into a Bap- 
tist saint. In 1908 the stage was set again in the automobile in- 
dustry. Everything was favorable for the appearance of a super- 
man. The product was of burning interest to the public, 
promising the freedom of new mobility to the old, the free- 
dom of parentless evenings to the young. It was mechanical, 
and Americans worship a god of interacting steel. It could be 
manufactured more effectively in one large plant than in 
several small ones—a decisive advantage to a superman. And 
most important of all, each car was an advertisement, a leap- 
ing, rattling billboard. The car which dominated the road 
would come to dominate the mind of the buying public. The 
people don’t think or judge when buying. They are convinced 
by myth and example, as the growth of the advertising busi- 
ness will testify. In 1908 it was written in the sky over Detroit, 
“There will be one cheap car for the masses. One and only one.” 
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Ford’s fixed idea, carried out by Couzens and the Dodge 
brothers, determined which car it should be. 

And so we come to 1913, when there was no longer any 
doubt about it. Ford stood on top of the world. He had no 
competition. No other cheap car was manufactured in sufficient 
numbers to raise a respectable cloud of dust. No advertising 
was necessary, for the name of the car had become a folk-word. 
It had acquired various affectionate nicknames. It was the sub- 
ject of numberless anecdotes, decent and otherwise. Ford had 
been right in making it ugly and black, for its very ugliness 
had endeared it to the public. He had been right in making it 
so simple that although it might break down very frequently, 
it could always be fixed with hay-wire and adhesive tape. The 
public of 1913 loved to tinker with spark-plugs and brake 
bands. A sales policy of unprecedented ruthlessness had been 
used, but was becoming unnecessary. Production could not keep 
up with demand. The greatest myth in the gaudy history of 
American business was booming along like a brass band on 
the tail of a comet. It is not surprising that Ford was beginning 
to wonder why the blessings of his unique intelligence should 
not be extended over a wider range of human affairs. 


But in spite of Ford’s tremendous commercial success, in 
spite of the million dollars or so which dropped into his hat 
every couple of weeks, all was not well in the plant at High- 
land Park. The trouble was the labor turnover,. which, al- 
though never officially announced, has been estimated at from 
one hundred to two hundred per cent a year—a very serious 
matter in an industry whose operations are closely dependent 
on one another and whose workmen have to be narrow 
specialists. The wrathful departure of a few key men could tie 
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up an entire assembly line. These defections were numerous 
already, and the situation was getting worse as the drive for 
more production was intensified. Something would have to 
be done. | 

Now excessive labor turnover is a symptom of the worker’s 
state of mind. In this case the discontent was a tribute to the 
inherent independence and personal dignity of the high class 
mechanic. In his previous jobs he had been able to feel that he 
was still a human being. He could arrange his work to some 
extent to suit his personal tastes—sufficiently so to leave him 
some shred of self-respect. There were precious moments of 
joking with the man at the next machine. He could make a 
few unhurried trips to the toilet or the water-cooler. The fore- 
man was apt to be a friend—at least when all went well. 

But in the Ford factory the worker found things very 
different indeed. The pace-maker was a machine, usually a 
belt or an overhead conveyer. The unfinished parts—brake- 
bands, pistons, or gears—arrived from an unknown spot in the 
distance. The worker performed some simple operation, per- 
haps put two of them together, and placed them back on the 
belt. As soon as he had finished this, another part had arrived. 


He had just time to grab it. There was no leeway, no variation. _ 


The belt was tireless. A large part of the foreman’s job was to 
watch each man, and if he were not working at the extreme 
limit of his capabilities, to order his belt to be speeded up. The 
foremen in turn were spied on from above. Ever-increasing 
demands were made on each department. If a man were ob- 
served to leave the plant at the end of the shift with a too 
springy step or a smile on his lips, he was transferred to 
another job which corrected this condition. The men were 
treated as if they were mere containers of labor, like gondola 
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cars of coal. They arrived full; they left in the evening as 
empty of human vitality as the cars were empty of coal. The 
trolleys which crawled away from Highland Park at closing 
time were hearses for the living dead. 

This system is used at the present time in nearly every in- 
dustry to which it is adapted, and if applied rigidly is one of 
the chief causes of rebellion and discontent. But in the years 
before the war it was something new. Never before had human 
beings been fitted so closely into the machines, like minor 
parts, with no independence or chance to retain their in- 
dividual self-respect. The men who bartered their personalities 
for Ford’s small bright badges had no idea of what they were 
getting into. But they soon found out. Only the dullest and least 
sensitive remained on the job for any length of time. The rest 
fled after a few months, expressing vividly what they thought 
of Ford, his foremen, and his female ancestors back to Eve. 

To understand the method by which this problem of the 
labor turnover was solved, we shall have to take a look at 
Ford’s peculiar brand of idealism. At this period he was by no 
means an unkind man. He really wanted to help his fellow 
human beings attain a better position in life. But like many 
idealists before and since he did not realize how diverse and 
subtle are human desires. His own pleasures were few—a 
rather simple-minded but attractive love of nature, a delight 
in making and saving money, love of machines and efficiency, 
love of relaxation by his own fireside. 

About the time the Ford Motor Com:pany was getting into 
its stride, Henry Ford must have Observed that he was far from 
popular among the workers, and it must have hurt him deeply. 
The wages he paid were good, a little above those paid at the 
other shops in the city. There were no arbitrary lay-offs, for the 
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plant was constantly expanding to meet an apparently in- 
satiable demand. The shop conditions—heat, light, etc.—were 
much better than the average. But still the workers rebelled, 
threw up their jobs, and scattered to the other plants in Detroit 
cursing “Ford’s” and vowing never to work there again. Ford 
couldn’t understand it. Men work for money. In his plant they 
were expected to work hard, but they got the money, in liberal 
quantities and without fail. What more did they want? He 
could not appreciate their subtle desire for dignity, apprecia- 
tion, some measure of control over their own actions during 
working hours. The only thing he could think of which would 
make them happy was still more money, and this he proposed 


to give them. ~ 


The idea of softening and humanizing the shop system 
probably never crossed his mind. From his point of view it was 
unthinkable. The machines were the masters at Highland Park, 
and the men must keep pace with them. There was another 
point, too, which touched Ford’s own personal philosophy. 
He believed that work, no matter how dull, was an end in 
itself, not a means toward various small, irrational, human 
satisfactions. He wanted his men to follow his own example 


and lead lives of hard work and simple-minded rural Puritan-__ 
complete physical, spirit- 


ism. If they left his plant in a state o 
ual, and mental exhaustion, they were more apt to keep out of 
mischief when the evening whistle blew. This, Ford learned to 
say later, was Americanism. 

The only thing left was to raise the wages, and so in 1913 
Ford and his executives started to solve an extraordinary prob- 
lem in arithmetic. The reports of this in detail are very contra- 
dictory, but they agree fairly well in the essentials. The start- 
ing point was the factory cost of the car, which for the purposes 
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of this problem was considered constant. This cost could be 
divided into three factors—raw materials, overhead, and labor. 
The raw material cost was fixed as far as labor policy was 
concerned, but the other two would be profoundly affected by 
an increase of wages and the consequent elimination of labor 
turnover. If every man stayed on the job permanently, the 
efficiency of the plant would improve, the production would 
go_up, and the overhead and labor cost would be divided 
among more cars. But the men could be kept on the job only 
by an increase in wages, and if this increase were too large it 
would overbalance the savings it would bring about. Thus the 
problem acquired an “unknown” and became algebra. X= 
the point to which wages could be raised without increasing 
the cost of the car. After several months of figuring the Ford 
office found the value of X. It has never been published ofh- 
cially, and probably never will be, but it seems to have been 
$4.78, about twice the usual daily wage paid in 1913. This was 
the increased wage which would not cost Ford a cent. 

Then came the great idea which filled Detroit with hysteri- 
cal job-seekers, put Ford on the front page of every news- 
paper in the country, and convinced him that he had a real 
message for the world. It is not known just who thought of it 
first. It may have been Couzens. It may have been some obscure 
underling. It may even have been Ford himself. But at any rate 
it was this. “Why not make it a straight $5 a day and get fifty 
million dollars worth of advertising?” Truly a tremendous 
thought—more tremendous than anyone realized at the time. 

On January 5th, 1914, the announcement of the new wage 
policy was given to the papers and the next day was printed” 
on every front page from New York to San Francisco. Up to 
this time Ford and the Ford Motor Company had not been 
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considered news. During 1913 not a word about him had ap- 
` peared in the New York Times, and almost nothing in any 
paper of consequence outside Detroit. He was merely a suc- 
cessful manufacturer—nothing more. His cars were very well 
known and sufficiently appreciated, but the press had given 
him no laurel wreath. He was merely one among many, and 
the cult of the American business man had not yet arisen. There 
were no beautifully printed magazines to run worshipping 
eulogies in hopes of attracting a few pages of advertising. The 
man who had made money by selling the labor of other men 
to the public was not yet a Brahmin of the Cult of Service. 

But on January 6th, 1914, all this was changed, and to some 
anonymous publicity genius in the Ford organization belongs 
the credit. The new wage policy was one of pure self interest, 
but it was announced as a particularly high-minded variety of 
“profit sharing.” The story went something like this. The Ford 
Motor Company by superhuman farsightedness and devotion 
to duty had made a great deal of money. The previous year, 
1913, it had sought to divide part of this profit with the public 


by reducing the price of the car. Much to its surprise the profits 
y 


were larger than ever. So now it was the worker’s turn. He too 
would be allowed to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Nothing was said about the labor turnover, the stiff muscles 
and dead minds of the men, the horrible effect of having to 
work half a jump ahead of a mechanical pace-maker, or the 
costly unrest caused in the plant by these conditions. There 
was nothing in the whole transaction but the sweetest kind of 
sweetness and light. 
Measured in publicity the success of this fairy-tale was enor- 
mous. Ford became at once a national hero. The New York 
papers sent crack men out to Detroit to interview him and 
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print everything he said—such as the observation that no matter 
what the weather the bobolinks return to Dearborn every 
year on May 2nd. From all sides arose a chorus of praise. Con- 
gressmen, economists, and labor leaders sang psalms in his 
honor. Thousands of hopeful job-seekers flocked ‘to Detroit. 
The sales took a large jump. 

The Ford publicity men were naturally encouraged by all 
this and launched another ship-load of propaganda. There 
was to be a new era in labor relations. The aim of the Ford 
Motor Company was not only to build cars but to build men— 
standardized men, as much like Ford as possible. If a man did 
not succeed in a particular job, he was to have a chance in all 
the other departments in turn. No man was to be fired except 
for “unfaithfulness” or “gross incapacity.” Ford himself talked 
joyfully to the press, making broad statements fairly dripping 
with the milk of human kindness. He had begun to see him- 
self as the new Messiah. “I believe,” he told the Times, “that it 
is better for the nation and better for humanity that thirty 
thousand men should be contented and well fed than that a 
few millionaires should be made.” 

Naturally there were a few regrettably jarring notes. Rival 
manufacturers pointed out that the new wage policy might 
not be pure altruism so much as a self-interested move which 
the peculiar conditions in the automobile industry allowed 
Ford alone to make. Woman suffrage leaders raised a terrible 
uproar when they found out that female employees would not 
receive their “share of the profits.” The reason for this dis- 
crimination was not made clear, but the general impression 
was that Ford’s morality regretted that a woman in a factory 
Was not a woman in the Home. 

And most annoying of all, on the very same day that Ford 
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announced his policy of not firing men except for “unfaith- 
fulness or gross incapacity,” the news leaked out that eight 
hundred Greeks and Russians had been fired without warning 
for keeping an Orthodox Church holiday. The Ford executives 
explained hastily that workmen in American industries should 
keep American holidays only. To do otherwise was “unfaith- 
fulness,” “gross incapacity,” or both. 

Undoubtedly there was a great deal of dishonesty and mis- 
representation behind the announcements of the New Wage 
Policy, but these should not be blamed on Ford himself. His 
mind worked too simply. Only the essential facts stood out, 
and they were these. He was proposing to pay his labor more 
money than it had ever been paid before. The men would be 
able to own their homes, save money against their old age, 
buy new comforts for their families. He also proposed to 
supervise the expenditure of these funds and see that they were 
not wasted. This, to his way of thinking, was as good as pay- 
ing them more money still. The efficiency of the plant would 
continue. It was what made the wages possible, and the men 
would get used to it sooner or later. The human race had this 
lesson to learn. If a man could not stand efficiency, he was not 
the man for high wages. He had better work elsewhere. 

It was with feelings of the greatest satisfaction that Henry 
Ford read the press accounts of how he was opening new 
vistas for his workmen. He received the reporters and talked 
to them freely. Yes, the new era was dawning. Automobiles 
were only a by-product in his plant. His primary concern was 
human happiness. Men would come to him, enter his great 
family, and experience the delights which efficiency made 
available to the meanest worker. The reporters took down his 
words. He was undoubtedly sincere. But some of them were 
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conscious of vaguely disquieting doubts. They had heard about 
this efficiency. Its reputation was rather alarming. Ford was 
an idealist all right, but here was something about him which 
suggested Oliver Cromwell, John Calvin, Torquemada, other 
idealists as sincere as he. They had gained the impression from 
men who had worked at “Ford’s” that the milk of human 
kindness dispensed at Highland Park was of a peculiar flavor. 
The New York reporters decided to hang around a few days 
and see what happened when the new wage policy went into 
effect on January 12th. When the new men were hired. When 
the New Era began. They had a vague feeling that this strange 
idealist might provide them with a good story. They were not 
disappointed. 

It was January 12th, 1914. It was four o’clock in the morning 
and the temperature was a few degrees above zero. A bliz- 
zard was blowing, and a high wind wrapped a gauze of 
snow around the great buildings of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany at Highland Park. Blue arc-lamps popped coldly above 
the streets, which were full of cold, silent, waiting men. Some 
of them had been there since midnight. Ten thousand had 
gathered, and more were coming all the time. The gate would 
not open for four more freezing hours of wind and snow, but 
still they came. Ears grew red, then white, then blue. Feet 
grew numb. The fine snow sifted down between their bodies. 
But they had seen the bright star of an industrial Messiah 
shining above the straggling ugliness of Detroit. It had led 
them to this place of cold and darkness. And they could wait. 
Somewhere within those tremendous buildings was the new 
Christ Child of vanadium alloy, lying in a twenty-acre manger. 
of interlaced machines. They could wait. 

In the crowd were all kinds of men. Some were competent, 
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middle-aged mechanics. Some were farm hands, warmly 
clothed and smelling faintly of the cow-shed. There were 
skinny clerks, college boys, lumberjacks in mackinaws. There 
were foreigners with bristling beards and dark skins. There 
were Negroes and Mexicans. Two Chinamen shivered in their 
thin cotton jackets. There were tramps, criminals, cripples, 
drunkards—all the scum off the bilges of human misery. They 
had all come together to greet the new Messiah. 

Gradually the sky grew light over Canada. Out of the dark- 
ness above the factory appeared rows of tall steel stacks march- 
ing like squads of well-drilled soldiers. Some of them began to 
smoke, and a few red sparks flew off on brief adventures. Dim 
lights multiplied behind the cliff of dirty glass. The crowd 
began to stir its frozen feet, and waves of expectation spread 
through it. The gate would open at eight o'clock sharp. AND 
THEN! 

As eight approached the crowd pressed closer around the 
gate, and cries arose from its outer fringes. A new species of 
man had trickled out of the drab frame houses near the fac- 
tory and was trying to reach the gate. Each had a small bright 
badge on his jacket with a number embossed upon it. They 
wore uniforms of blue denim. They moved in a peculiar man- 
ner, with a subtle, lifeless rhythm as if some invisible drill 
sergeant were chanting “one, two, three, four” from the storm- 
blurred heart of the factory. They were the original twelve 
thousand disciples of the new Messiah. They were Ford work- 
ers coming to the morning shift. Some of them may have 
laughed grimly as they pushed through the mob of eager job- 
seekers, but it could not have been ordinary human laughter. 
They had checked their souls, their capacity for pleasure, their 
freedom, and received a small bright badge with a number 
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embossed upon it. For the next eight hours they would labor 
desperately ahead of a mechanical pace-maker. Then they 
would return to their drab homes and sleep. 

At eight the factory whistle shot a plume of steam and a 
wave of deep sound into the snow-filled air. The mob flashed 
into surging life. A dull roar went up, compounded of shouts 
in many languages. Those behind pressed forward like foot- 
ball players, crushing the front rank helplessly against the gate. 
Six pink cards were passed out through a wicket—employment 
slips—but were torn to bits by hysterical men. A compact drop- 
let of Detroit police gnawed its way into the crowd swinging 
heavy clubs and was lost to sight. The roar of the mob rose to 
a high-pitched shriek. Men fainted, but could not fall. 

Suddenly the cry of the mob dropped an octave to a deep 
growl of rage. A fire hose had shot a stream of icy water 
through the gate full in the faces of the front rank, knocking 
their heads backwards, crushing the breath from their lungs. 
It was joined by other streams, which lifted and sprayed the 
crowd—efficiently, systematically. The water froze where it 
struck, stiffening clothes and hair into solid blocks of ice. The 
crowd scattered and ran for shelter. But not for long. The 
lumberjacks and farm hands rallied, forgot what they had 
come for, and charged the gate in a burst of blind rage. They 
rushed forward to be beaten back by the water. They grabbed 
bricks from a pile across the street and flung them wildly. 
Some fell in the crowd. Some went through the windows of 
the factory. Badge owners and badgeless alike turned into 
madmen, cursing, smashing store windows, throwing every- 
thing movable from restaurant chairs to jagged fragments of 
plate glass. Police reserves arrived, to be sprayed in turn by the 
systematic streams of water. Their rage joined that of the 
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crowd, and they swung their clubs blindly against Ford work- 
ers, job-seekers, and each other. Drops of blood gleamed red on 
the slush under foot. Men fell to the ground or crawled for 
warmth into the looted stores and lunch rooms across the street. 

For several hours the riot lasted. Then it died down as the 
vital warmth of the men’s bodies leaked away through their 
icy clothes. The street cleared. The gate opened warily. A few 
extra-faithful workers slipped in, and the factory began the 
clack and roar of an interrupted day. 


It is not known who gave the order which caused this ex- 
traordinary scene. There is a rumor that it was Senator 
Couzens—and that he paid for this and other early sins with 
millions to charity and surprisingly liberal policies in the 
Senate. It may have been Ford himself or perhaps some sub- 
ordinate acting under his tacit instructions. We do not know, 
and unless some Ford executive screws up sufficient courage to 
write his memoirs we probably never shall. But at any rate the 
riot had a certain effect on the more thoughtful element in 
Detroit. What was this man whose factory dominated their 
city? Few knew much about him, and those who did wouldn’t 
talk. His closest friends were mechanics like himself or farm- 
ers in Dearborn. Detroit society, such as it was, had hardly seen 
him. Now he was perhaps the second richest man in America 
and was apparently trying to use his money idealistically, for 
the benefit of the men who had made his fortune possible. He 
liked simple pleasures, liked to tramp in the scraggly woods 
of southern Michigan, to play at farming, to drive round the 
state and repair without charge the flivvers of puzzled country- 
men. He was intensely fond of children, who loved him as he 
loved them. 
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But there was another side to Ford, which at this period 
was seldom in view. Former workmen in his factory cursed 
him and all his works, shuddering at the bare memory of the 
horrible conveyer-belts, the ever-present spies, the ceaseless 
drive for more and still more production. Small manufacturers 
told in whispers of business deals which had left them bank- 
rupt. Now and then stories spread about the dreaded “quotas” 
which meant ruin to so many of the Ford agents. It was like 
two jig-saw puzzles, the pieces mixed together in one mass. 
They would not fit together. “What on earth,” thought Detroit, 
“is this man going to do next?” 

It is probable that no one regretted the riot more than 
Ford. In later years he was to become hard and cruel, but at 
this period he was sometimes soft-hearted. After all, he had 
plenty of excuses for the fire-hoses. The crowd which had 
gathered at the gates of his factory was there to receive his 
bounty. It had trespassed on his grounds, hampered his men 
on their way to work, rioted, destroyed his property. Strong 
measures had been necessary and they had been applied re- 
luctantly. Almost every manufacturer would have done the 
same—that is, if he knew his business. An industry as efficient 
as Ford’s required rigid discipline. There must be no riots, 
even if they were testimonials to the desirability of working 
in the plant. Every man must be as regular and as submissive 
as the machines themselves, which were the real masters of the 
factory. It was not Ford’s fault if the gentle dawn of his 
idealism had been lit up by a cruel flash of lightning. Such 
things had to be. 

{ Soon Ford had forgotten all about this little unpleasant- 
ness. He was not a contemplative or introspective man. He 
rarely thought about the same subject for more than a few 
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minutes at a time. And he genuinely wanted to help humanity. 
His new-found power over the press, gained by his sensational 
wage announcement, gave him an opportunity to express an 
idea which had long skirmished round the outskirts of his 
mind. It was a very silly idea, based on a simple prejudice, but 
it was his first attempt to influence the larger public which 
did not lie within his industrial orbit. It is worth a few pages 
of comment. 


CHAPTER III 
A FIRST FLIGHT 


HEN well-meaning but thoughtless people set out 
to benefit humanity on a large scale, most of them 
think of the same thing first. Humanity should 

be prevented from hurting itself by the practice of those minor 
physical vices of which the would-be benefactor is personally 
guiltless. Ford had no physical vices whatever, and so the 
possibilities in this direction were unlimited. His first attack 
was on that destroyer of youth and symbol of social decline— 
the cigarette. 

In 1914 the cigarette was by no means new, but it was just 
coming to the attention of the country as a whole. In the 
Middle West those who had the price smoked cigars. Others 
smoked pipes, and the lobbies of the hotels were still more or 
less afloat with tobacco-juice. The cigarette was considered 
effete, citified, un-American, and it was bound to be attacked 
by the same people who later attacked bobbed hair and jazz. 
The situation was complicated by the fact that many of the 
most ardent attackers used tobacco in other forms—which 
ruled out the classic “nicotine” approach. A more subtle argu- 
ment was needed against the “coffin nail.” Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, a mighty man of conventional tobacco, solved this prob- 
lem in a highly satisfactory manner. 

In the early spring of 1914 the newly formed mutual ad- 
miration society, Ford, Edison, and John Burroughs, held a 
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meeting at Edison’s winter estate in Florida. The conversation 
“happened to turn to the evils of cigarette smoking,” and Edi- 
son expressed himself as strongly opposed to the practice. Ford 
pricked up his ears. He was opposed himself, as he was to all 
indulgences. Here was a powerful ally. Ford actually con- 
sidered Edison the greatest American, living or dead. He asked 
him to put his views in writing—which Edison did in the form 
of a letter, a beautiful example of emotional prejudice hung 
on a feeble hook of science. 


“FRIEND Forp (wrote Edison): 

“The injurious agent in cigarettes comes principally from 
the burning paper wrapper. The substance thereby formed is 
called ‘acrolein.’ It has a violent action on the nerve centers, 
producing degeneration of the cells of the brain, which is 
quite rapid in boys. 

“Unlike most narcotics this degeneration is permanent 
and uncontrollable. I employ no person who smokes 
cigarettes. 

“Yours, 
“THomas A. Epison.” 


The scientific basis of this opinion is shaky to say the 
least. Acrolein is a real enough substance, and Edison may 
have come across it, as he said, in his work on lamp filaments. 
It is an aldehyde produced by the decomposition of fats, and is 
present in the smoke of a snuffed candle. No doubt it might 
be injurious in large quantities, but it is so intensely irritating 
that no one would smoke any form of tobacco which pro- 
duced it. The burning cellulose of paper does not produce it, 
and if it did cigars would too, for the tobacco leaf itself 
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consists largely of cellulose. But it was just the kind of science 
the public loves, and the name of Edison gave it authority. 

Ford did not go deeply into the merits of the question. 
He knew even less about chemistry and physiology than 
Edison himself, and to him the Wizard was nearly a god, 
certainly infallible in scientific matters. This letter was the 
weapon he had been waiting for. When he got back to De- 
troit he posted it up in his office and told his newly formed 
staff of writing-men to amplify it in an interview and give it 
to the world. The cigarette must go. 

The interview was what might have been expected—not 
very deep—and it had little effect. But one result was a long 
and carefully thought-out public letter from Mr. Percival Hill, 
President of the American Tobacco Company. He pointed out 
a number of self-evident facts. He riddled the “acrolein” 
theory, which really did not need any riddling. He gave the 
testimony of numerous medical boards and publications that 
cigarettes were comparatively harmless. He surmised that 
Edison had attacked the cigarette merely because he pre- 
ferred other forms of tobacco. And finally he challenged 
Ford to mention a particular brand by name so that the 
matter could be thrashed out under the libel law. The pro- 
ceeds of the suit, Hill promised, he would give to charity. 
-Ford “accepted the challenge” and unleashed his writing- 
men against the American Tobacco Company. The chief re- 
sult of their efforts was a remarkable book entitled The Case 
Against the Little White Slaver, which Ford had printed by 
the hundreds of thousands and given to any individual or 
institution which would accept a copy. The keynote is Edison’s 
letter, and the rest of the book is made up of remarks by all 
sorts of authorities from business men to W.C.T.U.’s. It is a 
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fascinating example of the lengths to which the human mind 
will go in hopes of backing up a pure emotion. A few ex- 
cerpts will be amusing and not too painful. 

The introduction is by Ford himself—written by a secre- 
tary and signed by Ford. The following paragraph will be 
sufficient: 


“If you will study the history of almost any criminal, you 
will find that he is an inveterate cigarette smoker. Boys, 
through cigarettes, train with bad company. They go with 
other smokers to the pool-rooms and saloons. The cigarette 
drags them down.” 


Next come various physicians, among them a Dr. T. D. 
Crothers of Hartford, Conn. 


“Cigarette smoking in young persons produces first pal- 
lor and dullness, later distinct marks of palsy, twitching of 
the nerves, face, etc.” 


Mrs. T. T. Patterson of Griffin, Georgia, described as “a 
woman of exceptional mental attainments,” offers a laboratory 
experiment in the best traditions of science. 


“I put cigarette papers which are given away with Dur- 
ham tobacco into a small bottle of water, and into another 
bottle I put the tissue paper which comes between calling 
cards. One drop of the water from the cigarette papers 
would kill a mouse quicker than you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ and a teaspoon of water from the other papers 
seemed to cause a mouse no inconvenience. It would seem 
that cigarette papers contain lime, lead, and arsenic, used to 
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toughen the paper. I have killed dozens of mice with this 
water.” 


Dr. David Paulson, President of the Anti-cigarette League 
of America, was equally scientific and a trifle more blood- 
thirsty. 

“I soaked enough tobacco to make an ordinary cigarette 
in water. Then I injected under a cat’s skin a hypodermic 
syringe full of this tobacco juice. In a few minutes the cat be- 
gan to quiver, then tremble, then it had cramps, and in less 
than twenty minutes it died in violent convulsions.” 


The Case Against the Little White Slaver did not depend 
on the experiments of unknown researchers. Luther Burbank 
was there in full force. 


“Several of my young friends are in their graves who 
gave promise of making happy and useful citizens, and 
there is no doubt whatever that cigarettes alone were the 
cause of their destruction.” 


And Hudson Maxim: 


“The yellow finger stain is an emblem of deeper degrada- 
tion than the ball and chain.” 


And Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey: 


“The judges know that in almost every case the drunken 
sots who appear before them, a disgrace to their parents, 
themselves, and the state, began as boys smoking cigarettes.” 


Connie Mack, Ty Cobb, and a numerous array of lesser 
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athletes are quoted at length. College heads bear witness to 
the poor scholarship of cigarette smokers. Coaches give sta- 
tistics of comparative athletic prowess. There are various 
heartrending accounts of promising young men who hit the 
gutter with “the tell-tale stain” on their fingers. Numerous 
employers—among them of course John Wanamaker—state 
that they discharge employees for smoking. 

In general little is said about tobacco as such. Pipes, cigars, 
and plug are not mentioned at all. Too many leaders of finance 
and industry smoked or chewed. But the cigarette was new, 
and it was attacked by conservatives whether they used tobacco 
in other forms or not. The “acrolein” theory, which is given a 
prominent position, took care of that situation. 

Nowhere in the book is the challenge of Hill actually ac- 
cepted. Ford does not mention any particular brand of 
cigarette by name. In later years he gained a certain contempt 
for the libel laws, but not yet. He stuck strictly to géneralities, 
and Hill did not get his chance to sue. 

In fairness to Ford it must be admitted that he did not 
keep up this attack on cigarettes very long, or pursue it very 
vigorously. It was merely his first flight after he discovered 
that his opinions carried weight, his first attempt to help 
humanity. It got him a little applause from like-minded 
people, and caused a good deal of amusement in the metro- 
politan press. The Edison letter remained in his office. Smok- 
ing was forbidden to workmen and executives alike, and the 
latter to this day feel that they have made a rather daring 
gesture when they smoke a cigarette after business hours. 

But Ford was not a single-minded fanatic who could get 
lasting satisfaction out of attacking so insignificant a thing 
as the cigarette. He felt he could influence the world in larger 
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ways. This was the fall of 1914. Europe, he observed, had 
gone crazy and was about to tear itself to pieces. He began to 
read the war dispatches—or have them read to him. He did 
not like what was going on in Europe. Those armies ought 
to be producing, not destroying. If only Europe were De- 
troit! He’d stop the war quick. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FORD DISCOVERS THE WORLD WAR 


E might as well state at the beginning that the 
\ x | accusation that Ford’s pacifism was an advertising 
stunt is merely a lie circulated by his business ene- 
mies and the active jingoes of the period—Roosevelt and his 
fellow fire-eaters. Ford did not need any advertising. He 
could not nearly fill the orders he had on file. And he had 
sufficient intelligence to realize that the notoriety which 
pacifism would bring him was harmful if anything. If he 
had wanted to make money out of the war, he would have got 
into munitions work at once like most American manufac- 
turers, instead of reluctantly and late. He could have made 
anything in his plant from cartridges to heavy artillery. 

No. Ford’s pacifism was genuine, and a great deal more 
logical than most of his ideas. It had something even deeper 
than logic behind it. It came from his fundamental emo- 
tional philosophy. He believed that work, productive work, 
was absolutely the only thing that mattered in the world. 
People should live “cleanly” to keep healthy. They would 
work better if they were healthy. They must live submissively. 
Machines did the work of the modern world. People should be 
as much like machines as possible. They must save. If they did 
not, they would have to be provided for by charity, and 
charity was a non-economic thing, an element of confusion in 
the structure of industry. Ford did not carry this train of reason- 
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ing to its logical limits. If he had, it would have led him to 
Communism, and he was too much of an individualist. Or 
it would have led him to old-fashioned autocracy, and he hated 
its cultural connotations—ermine robes and privileged im- 
morality. Fascism had not yet been born—that bare, ugly 
autocracy. If it had, the Ford of 1915 might have hailed it 
as the solution of the world’s problems. 

But there was one thing which definitely did not fit into 
his philosophy, and that was war. No one has ever been able to 
accuse Ford of nationalism, or patriotism for that matter. 
His attitude toward life was typically and narrowly Ameri- 
can, as we shall show later, but he did not think of it this 
way. He believed that his formula of productive work above 
all else was a universal thing. It would work in India, Ireland, 
Germany as well as it worked in America. Historical emo- 
tions did not affect him. He had not heard of them. What 
if England did lose control of the seas? Would that stop her 
from working? What if Germany was being kept from her 
“place in the sun”? Would that stop the wheels of her factories? 
What if Serbia were being trampled on? She would probably 
be more prosperous as part of a large economic unit. The 
emotions, regrettable but deeply human, which lie behind 
war meant nothing to Henry Ford. He saw only that war 
destroyed the machines, the productivity, the regularity which 
he loved so well. 

By this time—1915—the World War had been proceeding 
for six months and had become rather an institution. Detroit 
had heard about it, and the Detroit papers were beginning 
to print large blocks of war news. The Middle West was 
waking out of its habitual preoccupation with local affairs 
and was beginning to realize that the war was not a mere 
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petty squabble among those few foreigners who had not yet 
come to America, but was a real catastrophe apt to affect in 
time even the automobile industry. Ford too became acutely 
aware of the war, and it began to worry him. 

Of course Ford, like most Middle Western mechanics, knew 
very little about foreign countries. He had a lot of foreigners 
of various sorts working for him, but he had always tried 
to make them good Americans as quickly as possible—even 
to the point of firing them if they did not learn English. Eu- 
rope was a vague place with old-fashioned industrial methods 
and unsatisfactory morals. There was hope for it, but only if 
it accepted the gospel of Detroit. In this attitude Ford was like 
most of his numerous type. He did not see why the countries 
of the Old World should quarrel so continuously. Why couldn’t 
they get to work? America had shown them how. 

But Ford in some ways was a rather soft-hearted person.: 
He might encourage his foremen to “devise punishments which 
will not take anything away from the man’s family and 
which require no time at all to administer,” but he never 
himself hit a workman with an iron pipe. He heard about 
the terrible slaughter in Europe with very human regret. 
These men ought to be producing, not crawling around in 
Flanders and getting shot. Moreover he was horrified by the 
economic waste. Every time a big gun was fired, it cost as 
much as a Ford car. A rifle cartridge cost almost half as much 
as a spark-plug. The nitrates burned up in explosives would 
fertilize all the worn-out farms in the world. 5 

One day Ford was in his office and happened to see an 
estimate of the number of men killed the previous twenty- 
four hours. It was about 20,000, and the size of the figure im- 
pressed him deeply. Perhaps he made a rapid mental calcula- 
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tion. 20,000 men could earn in his factory some $30,000,000 a 
year. Capitalized at 5° this was $600,000,000. All destroyed in 
a single day. At any rate he was seized by a deep and genu- 
ine emotion. He strode out into the hall, declaring that he 
would give his entire fortune to shorten the war by a single 
day. It was a characteristic remark, and although it was not 
intended to be taken literally, it came from his heart. He has 
probably regretted it many times since. 

In the lobby, hanging around in hopes of picking up some 
crumbs of news, was a reporter of the Detroit Free Press, a Mr. 
Theodore Delavigne. The Ford office was one of the regular 
Stations of the Cross for Detroit reporters. He scribbled some- 
thing in his note-book and hurried off to see his city editor. 
The next morning an item appeared telling what Ford would 
do to shorten the war. Delavigne came back for a follow-up 
story and got it. Another item appeared. 

But the next time Delavigne came to the office, Ford 
greeted him with some annoyance, led him into the inner 
sanctum, and pointed to a heap of letters on his desk. They 
were from pacifists of every grade and variety—from aliens 
whose relatives were in the contending armies, from motherly 
women horrified by the slaughter, from ministers of the 
gospel, from prophetic people who realized that America 
too would eventually have to contribute to the stream of 
blood. Ford pointed to them and looked at Delavigne with 
a bewildered smile. 

“You got me into this,” he said. “Now you've got to take 
charge of it. Give up your job with the paper, and come to 
work for me.” 

This was how Ford became an active pacifist. 

The interview with Ford which Delavigne printed in the 
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Free Press is a remarkable document. It is safe to say that 
Ford had little to do with the actual words and sentences. 
He would express simple ideas with great vividness, but 
long, Latinized phrases were not natural to him. The senti- 
ment back of the article, however, was Ford’s and it was 
genuine and deeply felt. The article occupied more than a 
column, but two paragraphs will be enough to give its gen- 
eral flavor. 


“TI will do everything in my power to prevent murderous, 
wasteful war in America and in the whole world. I will de- 
vote my life to fight this spirit which is now felt in the free 
and peaceful air of the United States, the spirit of militarism, 
mother of the cry of ‘preparedness’—preparedness, the root 
of war. 

“I have prospered much and am ready to give much to 
end this constant, wasteful ‘preparation.’ Not by building 
palaces of peace, not by inspiring fearful peace by powerful 
armaments, but by teaching the men, women, and children 
of America that war does not threaten us, that war will not 
reach us, that the fullness of peace is their inheritance, not 
the burden of militarism with its heavy hand that curbs 
liberty and its foul sustenance upon the blood, the labor, 
and the toil-earned happiness and goods of the worker.” 


The rhetorical sins of the above may be blamed on 
Delavigne, a humble reporter suddenly and breathlessly pro- 
moted to the front page, but the trend of Ford’s thought is 
still sufficiently plain. At this stage he was not concerned 
with international politics. He probably did not know the 
names of all the countries involved in the war, and he cer- 
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tainly did not know what the shooting was about. His idea 
was to head off the “preparedness” campaign in America, 
which he realized was the prelude to war. He was a gen- 
eral in what he conceived as the army of progress. He did 
not want to see his factory and others like it diverted from 
their great effort to “abolish poverty,” to bring on the mass- 
production, mechanized millennium. Also, as we have stated 
above, he was a kindly man within limits. He did not want 
to see men killed, oppressed, or tortured. 

The Ford-Delavigne anti-preparedness announcements 
caused a storm of controversey, featuring the usual foggy 
reasoning which may be expected from the press at a time of 
international crisis. America was beginning to get excited 
about the war, but vaguely, without knowledge or policy. Vari- 
ous elements contributed to the noise. Both the Germans and 
the Allies had their partisans. American business in general 
was busy counting its munitions profits and joyfully viewing 
the future. The Citizens’ Training Camp at Plattsburg had got 
under way and was being flaunted in the face of Wilson by 
Roosevelt and similar jingoes. The air was full of propaganda 
—the most effective by far was the English—and the American 
public had a new education in European pseudo-history. It 
learned about Attila and the Huns, about the mistresses of 
the German Crown Prince, about the Kaiser’s withered arm, 
the “unprovoked” attack on France in 1870. The U-boats 
got the denunciation which greets every new military weapon. 
Russian Czarism, the chief bogy of American democracy for a 
generation, got a coat of whitewash white as snow. 

Ford observed all this—or some of it—in his bewildered 
way and felt the urge to do something. He talked wildly to 
the press. He pledged his fortune to peace over and over again. 
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But as he said repeatedly, he didn’t know what to do. America 
was being dragged into the war. Anybody could see that. But 
it was all so intangible. There were only words and thoughts 
to strike at, nothing material. The methods by which he had 
built up his industry did not apply here. The ability to make a 
single article cheaply was all he had to offer. And this ability 
was helpless in the face of the subtle forces working toward 
war. The world had apparently gone mad, but Ford could 
only declare that the madness would never penetrate his 
peculiar paradise at Highland Park. 

What Ford needed was a guide to those dark and extensive 
regions which lay outside his experience as an apostle of 
mechanical efficiency. On November 18, 1915, he got one. She 


+ ¢ was Madame Rosika Schwimmer, an Hungarian Jewess, and 
4 a most remarkable _person..She dominated the most striking 


isode in Ford’s career, and it will pay us to trace the chain 
of events by which she came into the picture. 

When the war started in the fall of 1914 there were vari- 
ous peace organizations in existence, notably the Carnegie 
Endowment of International Peace. They had the expected 
effect on the opening of the conflict—which was no effect 
whatever. In America the Carnegie forces split, the most 
prominent leaders taking the safe position that they had bet- 
ter not work for peace. It might make them ridiculous. 

But another group, led by Jane Addams and David Starr 
Jordan, former President of Stanford University, believed that 
something should be done, even if the attempt were hopeless. 
For this purpose an Emergency Peace Conference was held 
in Chicago in February, 1915. It was successful in attracting 
more than three hundred prominent delegates, and it pro- 
duced one good idea. This was “Continuous Mediation,” 
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proposed by Julia Grace Wales of Canada, and subsequently 
known as the “Canadian Plan.” 

According to this plan the Government of the United States 
should call a conference of neutrals which would offer to 
mediate between the belligerents. If this offer were rejected, 
as it probably would be, the conference would remain in 
session and renew its offer from time to time. It was hoped 
that the mere presence of a conciliating body would “tempt” 
the belligerents toward peace. There might come a time when 
the opposing forces were equally discouraged, when neither 
saw much chance to gain by continuing the war. Such mo- 
ments pass quickly, with the report of a new battle or some 
other news from the front. But if a common meeting ground 
were always available, it was at least conceivable that it might 
be used. At any rate such a conference would do no harm. 
“Continuous Mediation” looked very hopeful. The Wisconsin 
Legislature endorsed it and recommended it to the President. 
Various organs of public opinion promoted it. But for the time 
nothing was done. 

The next step was the International Conference of Women 
at The Hague in April, 1915. It was attended by women 
from all the belligerents and neutrals, and “Continuous Medi- 
ation” was discussed at length. The women very sensibly de- 
cided that before another conference was called, they should 
penetrate to the foreign offices of the warring powers and try 
to get assurances that a conference would be welcome. With 
these they could approach the President of the United States. 

The meeting at The Hague broke up, and the women 
scattered to begin the siege of the foreign offices, It took time 
and ingenuity, but the results were encouraging. Europe was 
decidedly sick of the war. The men in power realized that 
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over everything except his 58!4% of stock of the Ford Motor 
Company, the fountain head of his power. When assailed with 
doubts, he would fire a trusted confident with the abruptness 
of an autocrat discharging a prime minister. Several men could 
write the story of these intrigues, some of them legitimate, 
some decidedly not, and it would be as fascinating as the 
Arabian Nights. But the chances are that no one will. The 
libel laws were contrived to keep the public from getting 
just such entertainment. 

In 1915 the most private of Ford’s private secretaries was 
E. G. Liebold. He is still in power, one of the few exceptions 
to the rule that Ford men have but a moment of glory. His 
duties were rather vague, but he was only more important 
for this reason. He does not appear to have had anything 
to do with the industrial side of things, moving rather in those 
rarefied regions of personal relations, publicity, and the vari- 
ous Ford expeditions into regions of outer darkness be- 
yond the factory walls. He supervised The Case Against the 
Little White Slaver, for instance, and guarded the gate to the 
inner sanctum of Ford’s office. 

Liebold was regarded as the key to Henry Ford, but his 
power was not so great as he probably felt it should be. As 
was only human he seems to have cast about for an ally who 
would strengthen his position. He found one in Dr. S. S. 
Marquis, Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral in Detroit and 
intimate “spiritual adviser” of Mrs. Ford. Here we begin to 
tread on doubtful ground. But it would have been a logical 
course for Liebold to have enlisted Marquis, used him to reach 
Mrs. Ford, and finally to gain further influence over her elusive 
husband. Various subsequent events seem to point to this 
conclusion. 
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At any rate Marquis was a member of the Ford inner 
circle in 1915 and for no clear reason except his “spiritual” influ- 
ence over Mrs. Ford. He was by no means the type of man her 
husband would naturally associate with. He was handsome, 
attractive, cultivated. He appreciated beauty, literature, leisure 
—three things anathema to Fofd. He did not love machinery 
or machine civilization, although at this period, no doubt, he 
took pains to conceal his vaguely felt distaste. He was by no 
means a yes-man, although a part at least of his independence 
probably came from his realization that often the word “no” 
is a stronger affirmative than “yes” itself. 

In fact Marquis was the nearest approach to a medizval 
bishop which could have existed in Michigan. His urbanity, 
subtlety, and genius for intimate politics was a strong con- 
trast to the naive barbarism of the Detroit industrial plutoc- 
racy. By 1931 he had owned eleven automobiles, none of 
which he had to pay for. He undoubtedly deserved and en- 
joyed them more than their various donors, the manufacturers, 
but we imagine numerous medizval clerics could have 
boasted analogous records. 

In later years Marquis wielded power under Henry Ford 
which would have caused Ignatius Loyola to die of envy, and 
it all came indirectly from a slight disaster which, at the time, 
must have embarrassed him a great deal. This is how it hap- 
pened. About the middle of November, 1915, Madame Rosika 
Schwimmer came to Detroit to see Ford, whose vociferous 
pacifism had convinced her that here was the man to back the 
Conference of Continuous Mediation. She took a room at a 
hotel and tried to arrange for an interview. As she might have 
expected if she had known the situation better, she met a 
blank wall of delay and refusal. It was impossible to see Henry 
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Ford, she was assured. No man in the world was less acces- 
sible. Interviews had to be arranged by correspondence months 
ahead, and even so they were apt to be broken without warn- 
ing. 
oe Pee Madame Schwimmer was not the person to be dis- 
 . „“ -Couraged by such secretarial obstruction. She had penetrated 
A to much holier places than the Ford offices. Among the 
\ strings which she pulled was an introduction to Marquis, who 
was friendly and affable, but most discouraging. Ford, it 
seemed, was very hard to see. Marquis himself had difficulty in 
getting a word with him. Just what did Madame Schwimmer 
want to talk to him about? 

Madame Schwimmer showed the black bag of documents. 
These, she said, were of the utmost importance, and could be 
shown only to Ford himself. They were extremely confidential, 
but were so convincing that she was sure that as soon as 
Ford saw them he would back the peace project to the limit. 
Marquis shook his head doubtfully. He wasn’t sure it could 
be done. Perhaps if Madame Schwimmer would give Aim the 
black bag, he could interest Mr. Ford. But it would be very 
difficult. 

By this time Madame Schwimmer was almost desperate. 
None of her other plans to reach Ford were giving results. 
The cordon of secretaries was apparently impervious. She 
gave Marquis the bag, and went back to her hotel full of 
misgivings. For days she heard nothing from Marquis, and 
was almost in despair. Then her telephone rang and a pleasant, 
unfamiliar voice addressed her. It was a reporter named 
Yonkers from the Detroit Journal. 

“I hear you want to see Henry Ford.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Schwimmer breathlessly. 
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“Then go to the factory tomorrow for lunch. I’ve fixed it 
up for you.” | 

After all the mystery and obstruction, here was the precious 
interview arranged by a mere reporter. Madame Schwimmer 
hardly knew what to think. 

As a matter of fact what had happened was comparatively 
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have seen Ford at all. Without Liebold there were certain 
chinks through which a reporter could slip and enter the inner 
sanctum. Once inside, the rest was simple. Ford himself was 
anything but aloof, but as in the case of other autocrats, his 
secretaries attempted to insulate him from all contacts of 


which they did not approve. Liebold was temporarily out of 
the picture. Marquis was not always in attendance at the Ford | 


office. Yonkers had penetrated the defenses, and the damage 
was done. 

At lunch time the next day Madame Schwimmer pre- 
sented herself at the factory and waited in the outer office. 
Presently Marquis appeared carrying her black bag, and his face 
pink with embarrassment. He tried to explain that he had not 
had the opportunity to talk to Mr. Ford, but the fact that he had 
just come out of Ford’s private office made his story some- 
what unconvincing. There may have been a “misleading chain 
of circumstances,” but Madame Schwimmer has her doubts. 
It looked as if there had been an attempt to give her the 
run-around, and that the attempt had failed. 

Presently Ford himself appeared, in a most friendly state 
of mind, and the party went to the restaurant for lunch. Be- 
sides Ford, Madame Schwimmer, and the reporter Yonkers, 
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there were Fred Howe, Federal Immigration Commissioner, 
Marquis, “spiritual adviser,” Brownell, Ford’s advertising man, 
and Alfred Lucking, Ford’s attorney. The atmosphere at the 
table must have been somewhat strained. Madame Schwimmer 
sat next to Ford and poured her plans into his ear. Yonkers 
and Howe were sympathetic. But Marquis, Brownell, and 
Lucking listened in frozen silence or tried to divert the con- 
versation to other channels. The chief worry of the Ford inner 
circle was to keep the boss from starting off into regions where 
they could not control him. Once he had started, no one knew 
where he would finish. But by this time the harm was done. 
Ford and Madame Schwimmer got along famously, making 
tremendous plans. Ford’s knowledge of European conditions 
was sketchy to say the least, but his enthusiasm was complete. 
He talked rapidly about the blessings of peace and the waste- 
fulness of war. One remark of his gave Madame Schwimmer 
a momentary start. 

“I know who's keeping the war going. The International 
Jews. I have the proof here.” He patted his breast pocket. 
“Facts.” 

But he did not continue in this vein, and Madame Schwim- 
mer forgot it until years later when she had reason to re- 
member this isolated remark. 

The luncheon broke up with the greatest good-feeling 
between Madame Schwimmer and Ford. He asked her to 
come back the following afternoon for another conference. 
The inner circle was in despair. If only Liebold had chosen 
another week for his vacation. 

The next interview came off as scheduled. Ford was more 
enthusiastic than ever. This war was a set-up. They’d stop it 
in no time at all. No worry about money. The sky was the 
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limit. At the end of the interview Ford offered her the use 
of his private automobile and escorted her out of the office. 

In the waiting room, they were met by the second secre- 
tary, Mr. G. S. Anderson, who was carrying on during the 
regrettable absence of Liebold. With him was a serious little 
man with thin hair, big eyes, and thick glasses. He was 
Louis P. Lochner, of the Carnegie Peace Endowment, who 
like Madame Schwimmer had come to Detroit to see Ford. 
He thought he had an appointment, but no one in the Ford 
office had heard of him. Anderson had taken pity on him 
and offered to introduce him to Ford at the end of Madame 
Schwimmer’s interview. Together, Anderson and Lochner 
stepped up to Ford. 

“This man,” began Anderson, “is a victim of circumstances. 
He—’” 

Ford was in an expansive mood. He caught only the word 
“victim.” “You're a victim, are you?” he cried, shaking him by 
the hand. “Well, that’s too bad. This is Madame Schwimmer. 
I have asked her to come out to our home tomorrow. I want 
her to meet Mrs. Ford. Won’t you come out with her? I'll 
arrange to have you both taken out there.” 

Ford had never seen Lochner before. He did not know 
what he wanted, or who he was. He was wholly possessed 
by enthusiasm. He had forgotten his massed wealth, the im- 
portance of his every word and gesture. Thus entered Lochner, 
who was to play a large part in Ford’s career. We begin to 
appreciate the worries of the Ford inner circle. 

Lochner joined forces with Madame Schwimmer the fol- 
lowing morning and went out to Ford’s home. They found 
him dressed for a tramp, in high boots. With him was 
Delavigne, whom he called his “peace secretary.” Nothing was 
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said about peace, however, and Ford took the two men on a 
trip through his tractor plant. He chatted gaily about the evils 
of drink and cigarettes, about reforming convicts by giving 
them jobs, showed machines, models and blueprints. Madame 
Schwimmer was left behind with Mrs. Ford. Lochner began to 
fear that Ford had forgotten all about peace. 

But no. Suddenly he found himself alone with Ford in a 
room at the factory. 

“What do you think of Madame Schwimmer’s idea?” Ford 
asked breathlessly. “Is it practical? How much will it cost to 
maintain a neutral commission in Europe?” 

This was final. When a rich man mentions money, he 
shows that his mind is made up. Seriously and minutely Loch- 
ner gave the details of the plan for “continuous mediation.” 
Ford agreed to everything. He would go to New York at 
once, and from there would go to Washington to see the 
President. 

Madame Schwimmer had been busy with Mrs. Ford in 
the meantime. She found her a well-meaning and very 
kindly person, and had won her over by appealing to her 
sympathy for the mothers of the young men being butchered 
in Europe. Mrs. Ford agreed to give her name and $10,000 
for a telegraphic attack by American mothers upon President 
Wilson. The rest of the afternoon was spent listening to a 
drum solo by Edsel Ford and viewing the white-tiled bathroom 
in the new Ford mansion. From time to time other peace 
visitors presented themselves. The discouraged secretaries had 
opened the gates wide. Perhaps they hoped to dissipate Ford’s 
energies in a multiplicity of projects. But Ford told each one 
that he was supporting the plan of the “International Com- 
mittee of Women.” That night Madame Schwimmer left for 
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New York. Ford and Lochner agreed to follow her the next 
day. 


In New York Ford took a suite at the Biltmore and went 
at once to the McAlpin, where a small group of pacifists had 
gathered to meet him. Among them were Jane Addams, Dean 
Kirchwey of Columbia, Villard of the Nation, and Paul Kel- 
logg of the Survey. The discussion was mostly in the rarefied 
regions of international politics, and Ford paid little attention. 
His whole life had been spent with a few very simple ideas. 
These he could deal with vigorously and effectively, but when 
he encountered a coil of vague subtlety such as envelops 
diplomacy, he was always bewildered, sometimes defensively 
scornful. He’d drum with his fingers, or watch his foot swing 
back and forth over the arm of his chair. But suddenly he 
heard a phrase which made him sit bolt upright. Lochner 
had voiced a favorite idea of Madame Schwimmer’s. “Why 
not have a special ship take the delegates over?” 

Here was something which appealed to Ford’s imagination. 
A “conference” his mechanic’s mind could not visualize. It 
was a misty thing, hardly better than “a lot of talk.” A ship, 
incidentally full of delegates, he could see plainly. It con- 
tained engines, boilers, steel. He had always been interested in 
ships, as he proved later by buying a lot of them from the 
Shipping Board and making them into automobiles. Better 
still, a ship was something his money could instantly com- 
mand. It was action, not talk. It appealed to his strong sense 
of the dramatic. He leapt to the telephone and ordered 
several neutral steamship agents to come to the hotel. Here 
at last was something definite he could do to stop the war. 

Madame Schwimmer, of course, was delighted to see her 
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idea taken up so vigorously, and she saw as clearly as Ford that 
a chartered “Peace Ship” would have tremendous news ap- 
peal. But that same day she received a shock which aroused 
in her the strongest misgivings. Before he left Detroit, Ford 
had told his “peace secretary” to issue a final statement to the 
local papers. Delavigne, like most small-time newspaper men, 
combined extreme rashness with a love of striking phrases, 
and the phrase he produced on this occasion was a gem. “We'll 
get the boys out of the trenches by Christmas,” he proclaimed, 
“never to go back again.” Madame Schwimmer read the story 
the next day, and is said to have fainted dead away. She 
knew it was utterly impossible, that it would be echoed deri- 
sively from one end of the world to the other. But it was too 
late now. Ford loved the phrase and repeated it continually. It 
appealed to him as much as it did to Delavigne. He had done 
impossible things before, why not again? If he was going to 
run this peace business, there must be action and lots of it. 
Madame Schwimmer resigned herself to the trouble which, 
by this time, she knew was coming. At least she did not have 
to worry about finances. 

That same afternoon the negotiations were opened with the 
steamship companies. Ford often showed a rather childish 
love of mystery, assumed names, incognito. On this occasion he 
had himself presented to the agents as “Mr. Henry,” and was 
delighted to observe their astonished faces when he asked to 
charter an entire ocean liner. They thought he was crazy and 
showed it only too plainly until, with a boyish smile, Ford 
revealed his real name. Then they began to talk rates. But 
Ford had extracted the fun from this item and left the de- 
tails to Madame Schwimmer while he busied himself with 
the problem of seeing President Wilson. 
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Characteristically he took the most direct and undiplomatic 
route. He called on Colonel House, who everybody knew was 
the unofficial key to the President. House was most diplomatic. 
He agreed to everything in principle, but did not want to 
commit himself. He admitted something should be done for 
peace. Lochner made a direct attack. 

“Why don’t you see that it ¿s done?” 

House looked somewhat taken aback. “You see, I am not 
the government.” 

The fictions of statecraft meant even less to Ford than they 
did to Lochner. 

“But you're pretty close to it,” he cried. Then he announced 
that he was going to Washington and would expect to see 
the President the next day. 

Ford’s directness, and perhaps his wealth, overcame the 
presidential defences. At the New Willard Hotel he and 
Lochner learned that they had an appointment with Wilson 
at noon. It is unlikely that a President had ever been stormed 
so abruptly before by a private citizen. 

The interview between Ford and Wilson rather resembled 
the luncheon at Ford’s home two days back. Peace was men- 
tioned only in a few words toward the end. Ford came into 
the President’s office, not at all awed or uneasy. He flopped 
into an easy-chair, threw his leg over the arm, and swung his 
foot back and forth. 

“You're looking well, Mr. President. Better than I’ve ever 
seen you before. What do you do to keep yourself in such 
good trim?” 

Wilson smiled. “Well I always make it a point to forget 
business after business hours. And I particularly try to en- 
joy a good joke.” 
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Ford’s face lit up. “That reminds me of a joke I made up 
myself. It runs something like this: 

“One day I was driving by a cemetery when I saw a 
gravedigger digging a huge grave. I asked him why he was 
making it so large. ‘What’s the matter? Are you going to 
bury a whole family in one hole?’ The gravedigger said the 
man who was going to be buried in this hole was a funny 
person. He'd said in his will that he must be buried in his 
Ford, because it had pulled him out of every other hole so 
far.” 

The President laughed heartily and unbent so far as to re- 
cite a limerick. Perhaps it was his favorite one about “My 
face, I don’t mind it, for I am behind it.” We don’t know. 
But anyway the interview was most genial and very far re- 
moved from statecraft. 

Suddenly Ford remembered that there was a war going on 
in Europe, and that he was going to stop it. Abruptly and 
without explanation he asked Wilson to set in motion the 
machinery for appointing a neutral commission. He would 
pay the bills himself. 

The President must have breathed a sigh of relief. He 
knew little about Ford and had probably been dreading the 
moment when he would have to reply. The slightest slip here 
might interfere with his policy of keeping as remote as possible 
from the European trouble until after the next election a 
year ahead. But Ford’s simplicity made it easy. Wilson chose 
his words carefully and delivered them with school-teacher 
precision, as if he were still the President of Princeton ad- 
dressing a delegation of freshmen. As near as Lochner could 
remember the words were as follows: 
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“I am by no means saying that the plan for continuous 
neutral mediation is not the best one that has been offered. 
But as the head of a neutral nation I must also preserve neu- 
trality of judgment when dealing with various proposals 
regarding the war. Supposing I commit myself to your plan. 
Who knows? Tomorrow a better plan may be offered which 
I shall be prevented from adopting because I have already 
committed myself to yours.” 


Ford looked puzzled. He did not know quite whether it 
was an acceptance or a rejection. It was so mixed up. In De- 
troit men answered “Yes”; or they answered “No” and were 
fired. He hesitated a moment and then took refuge in an 
ultimatum. 

“Tomorrow, at ten o'clock,” he said directly, “reporters 
from every big paper will come to my apartment for a story. 
Today I chartered a steamship. I offer it to you to send dele- 
gates to Europe. If you feel you can’t act, I will. I will tell the 
newspaper men that I will send a shipload of American deéle- 
gates to Europe.” 

Even the blunt Lochner was surprised by the bluntness of 
this, and he does not remember just what Wilson said. Ap- 
parently there was a good deal of presidential hemming and 
hawing. Ford sprang to his feet and strode out of the White 
House. As they passed the gate, he said to Lochner, “He’s a 
small man.” - 

A little group of Washington correspondents was waiting 
for them outside, and Ford gave them a bewildered but still 
enthusiastic statement, which was reported faithfully, except 
for the addition of a few uncharacteristic long words. 

“I am willing to spend everything I have to stop the blood- 
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shed in Europe and destroy militarism wherever it exists. I 
guess I know how to make some more. I am against everything 
tending to militarism, and would gladly give everything I have 
to stamp it out and give peace to the world. I have just come 
to the realization of how little and how much I can spare.” 

A bystander laughed and bewailed his own inexperience in 
free spending. Ford rebuked him savagely, and strode off 
toward the railroad station and New York. 

Ford’s interview with the President did not make the front 
page of the New York Times and got very little attention from 
the other papers. Ever since the war started a constant stream 
of peace advocates had circulated in and out of the White 
House. All kinds—fluttering women, heads of crank organiza- 
tions, a small proportion of earnest and serious people who 
hoped in some way to stop the silly conflict which was dev- 
astating Europe. The Washington correspondents had largely 
ceased to report these visitors, knowing with the realism of 
their tribe that such efforts would come to nothing. Ford got 
a little more space than the rest. He was richer and therefore 
had more news value. But the best he got in most papers was 
fourteen lines on page eleven. 


By this time the war had been raging for a year and four 
months, and the constant, thudding horror of the war news 
had built up, like small injections of a cumulative poison, a 
hypersensitive condition in the emotions of the American 
public. Stories of German atrocities in Belgium had been cir- 
culated by the adroit British propaganda office and generally 
believed. Bungling German propaganda had been generally 
discounted. The Lusitania had been sunk, and numerous 
American ships of lesser interest. The French were chanting 
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“Lafayette.” The German-Americans were doing what they 
could for their Fatherland, but it was little enough. America 
was drifting toward war. Already the East was violently 
pro-Ally. Day after day the leading papers printed hysterical 
stories of Belgium babies spitted on bayonets and of Belgian 
virgins cowering in wine-cellars to escape the ravishing in- 
vader. It was the dramatic moment for comic relief, the ab- 
normal wave of laughter which a skillful playwright can draw 
from his audience in the midst of a tragic crescendo. On No- 
vember 24th, in a moment of simple-minded sincerity, Ford 
made the announcement which started this mighty roar of 
laughter on its way across the continent. 

The New York papers had been following Ford’s peace 
efforts in a half-hearted way. There were big names involved 
—Jane Addams, Bryan, Wilson, etc. And the editors probably 
remembered that Ford’s wage announcement two years ago 
had provided them with excellent copy for a month. At any 
rate they responded to Ford’s declaration that he would release 
a “big story” on November 24th. 

The reporters gathered at the Biltmore well before the 
time set, none too hopeful of getting an actual “big story,” 
but taking no chances and glad to have an assignment so easy 
on the feet. Madame Schwimmer was bustling about. Ford 
was there too, vaguely affable, and various other leading paci- 
fists. No doubt the reporters were thinking of a prospective 
poker game, of a friendly bar, or of some accommodating 
young lady willing to sit up late enough to entertain them. 
The best most of them were hoping for was a perfunctory 
fourteen lines on page eleven. , 

Then suddenly the story broke, and it was a beauty. Ford 
announced that he had chartered an ocean liner, would take 
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an expeditionary force of pacifists to Europe, and would “get 
the boys out of the trenches by Christmas.” It was the answer 
to an editor’s prayer. It had everything—humor, pathos, big 
names, a political angle, international complications, the golden 
glow of Ford’s millions. The reporters did their duty and the 
story got full columns on the front page the next morning. 

On the whole the press concentrated on ridicule, which 
was much more deadly than any amount of denunciation 
would have been. Madame Schwimmer was prepared for 
violent attacks on the peace project. Long experience had taught 
her what to expect from Navy Leagues, Preparedness Societies, 
and the patriotic munitions manufacturers who stood behind 
them. She knew what to do, and would have done it with 
energy and effect. But there is no defense against a loud and 
unanimous burst of laughter from every important organ of 
public opinion. Once the press gets the idea that a thing is 
funny, it can make a joke of every aspect of it, no matter how 
sincere and serious. Madame Schwimmer was appalled and 
discouraged by the situation she saw developing. Before Ford 
had joined her group she had had to contend with apathy. 
Now the trouble was too much publicity of a disastrous sort. 
She could not understand it. 

Madame Schwimmer’s fundamental mistake—which de- 
stroyed the effect of the peace project and made it into a huge 
joke—was that she did not appreciate the nature of Ford’s 
American reputation. Her reactions were those of a Hungarian 
internationalist, and she saw Ford through European eyes. 
On the other side of the Atlantic Ford was taken very seri- 
ously in the highest intellectual circles. America was con- 
sidered the land of promise, especially in Central Europe. 
Peasants and laborers could spend a few years in Cleveland, 
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New York, or Detroit and return to their homes comparatively 
prosperous, bringing tales of easy money which made their 
relatives pop-eyed with envy, and which they doubtless ex- 
aggerated to produce this effect. Ford was the symbol of all 
this. He was the man who, in some miraculous way, made 
millions every month for himself, and at the same time paid 
his workers the highest wages in the world. A 

In America, of course, his reputation was also tremendous. 
The working classes, with the exception of a few men who 
had worked in his factory, regarded him as a Messiah. The 
ambition of hopeful millions was to work for Ford and re- 
ceive his fabulous wages. But this opinion was not widely 
held in intellectual or thoughtful circles. It is significant that 
when Ford was mentioned for President by a Republican Club 
in Nebraska, Big Bill Thompson of Chicago was mentioned 
in the same resolution. Well-informed Americans knew about 
Ford’s remarkable ignorance; they had heard a little about the 
actual working conditions in his plant; they had seen some of 
his widely circulated anti-cigarette propaganda, and they dis- 
counted him accordingly. In short Ford was recognized as a 
new variety of demagogue and was distrusted as such. America 
had not yet lost its head about the “new era” economics—high 
pressure salesmanship, the instalment plan, “a chicken in 
every pot,” and the rest of it. If the psychology of the great 
Boom of 1929 had existed when the Peace Ship sailed, Ford 
might have been taken seriously. But when the boom ar- 
rived, as we shall see, his reputation was sadly tarnished even 
where it was strong in 1915. 

There was also another and perhaps more important ele- 
ment in the Ford reputation which Madame Schwimmer could 
not possibly have appreciated at its full value. This was the 
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Ford joke, which was having its greatest vogue just then. 
Henry Ford himself loved these jokes and valued them cor- 
rectly as the best sort of free advertising. He told them on all 
possible occasions—as to President Wilson—and did everything 
he could to see that they had a wide circulation. The sales prob- 
lem of the Ford organization was not one of competition. There 
was no competition worthy of the name. The problem was to 
get a car to every family which could possibly raise the money 
to buy one. The cars made no claim whatever, except that 
they were cars. Jokes did them no damage, but merely ad- 
vertised the fact that they were astonishingly cheap. People 
felt that they could afford an article which was so ridiculous. 
A higher priced car was a symbol of luxury, but not a Ford. 
The Ford jokes differentiated the flivvers from other cars, and 
made people feel that they were not doing anything very 
unusual when they bought one. - 

This sort of reputation may be all very well for selling 
automobiles, running for President in western direct primaries, 
and hiring labor, but it doesn’t help a man who wants to be 
backed up by serious leaders of thought, and by those super- 
cynics who run the press. Other manufacturers of ridiculous 
articles have experienced the same difficulty—Wrigley of the 
chewing gum, and McFadden of Physical Culture. The Ford 
jokes formed an underlying layer of humor, like water below 
the surface of the ground. The intellectuals, scientists, and 
publicists who alone could have made the Peace Ship success- 
ful, refused to identify themselves with a name so undignified. 
The newspaper cartoonists had a dozen humorous ideas all | 
ready in the backs of their heads and were dying to use them 
on the Peace Ship. The reporters, who spend a large part of 
their time repeating anecdotes, had their minds already con- 
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ditioned toward a humorous treatment of Ford’s expedition. 
Even if he had given them no good openings, there would 
have been, no doubt, a field-day of humor. 

And Ford gave the press a wonderful chance to be funny. 
He had escaped from his watchful secretaries, who had learned 
by long practice how to preserve his dignity, and was scatter- 
ing “human interest” items right and left. His lanky figure, 
his curious, quick, flopping movements, his winning but child- 
ish smile were treasure trove for the cartoonists. His indiscre- 
tion, his homely repartee, his incredible ignorance, and his 
bewilderment gave the reporters their opportunity. The re- 
sult was inevitable. The Peace Ship became a huge joke, al- 
though it had been conceived by serious minded people, and 
was attempting to minimize the worst disaster of modern 
times. Madame Schwimmer would have been wiser if she 
had refused Ford’s support and had taken a financially worried 
but dignified group to Europe. 


So began the wildest ten days in Ford’s picturesque career. 
He was on the front page again, for the first time in two 
years, and in a connection which touched the emotions of 
every American from jingoistic patriots like Roosevelt to the 
weepiest women who feared, and rightly, that their sons would 
be called to the senseless war they saw approaching over the 
horizon. Reporters swarmed into Ford’s apartment at the 
Biltmore, like bees to a broken comb. He may have been a 
trifle dismayed by this sudden burst of notoriety; he was 
certainly bewildered, and his wife and his associates in busi- 
ness were dismayed. But it was too late to turn back. And he 
did not want to. Along with his other heterogeneous charac- 
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i im which so amazes the forcigner who encounter it. He was 
oing a righteous deed for the good of humanity. That it was 


foolish, ridiculous, insane, had nothing to do with it. 

By November 26th the Ford headquarters at the Biltmore 
were seething with frantic activity. Ford had draughted a large 
force of secretaries from his Long Island branch and in- 
stalled them with typewriters and dictaphones. Letters of in- 
vitation were going out by the hundred to every leading man 
and woman in America. Lochner fluttered about like a chicken 
with its head off, making rash predictions, foolish remarks, 
cramming the reporters’ pockets with lengthy “statements” 
attributed to Ford, but couched in Latinized phrases which 
Ford could never have pronounced. The ship had been chosen, 
the Oscar II of the Scandinavian American Line. The New 
York office of the Line refused to confirm this report, await- 
ing word from Copenhagen, but there was no doubt Ford’s 
millions could hire any ship he chose. It was reported that 
he had decided to take an entire ship “so that there would 
be no adverse or disturbing elements” on board. He would 
have been wiser to hire every boat on the Atlantic and send 
one peace delegate on each. 

The papers had been correct in considering Ford good 
copy. Story after story emanated from the Biltmore, each bet- 
ter than the last. He told one reporter that “he had just this 
minute” given Oswald Garrison Villard $20,000 for a Peace 
lobby at Washington. Villard was interviewed and denied 
that he had received a cent. Ford announced that he had just 
made his will in case the ship should be torpedoed, and the 
papers had a grand time linking this up with the U-boat 
atrocities. Ford announced that the Oscar II would be armed 
with “the greatest weapon in modern times—the wireless,” 
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and the papers compared him to Noah sending dove-like radio 
messages to test the flood of war. 

By this time Ford was completely bewildered. Absolute 
confusion reigned at headquarters. Lochner, Delavigne, and 
Madame Schwimmer gave out statements which conflicted 
more often than they agreed. No one knew just what the ship 
would do when it got to Europe_No one knew if passports 
would be forthcoming. Some papers reported that Secretary 
Lansing had refused to issue them. A well-known New York 
lawyer had dug up an Act of Congress passed in 1798 which 
specifically forbade a private citizen to attempt to influence 
the policies of foreign nations. When Ford was asked about this 
he replied that he didn’t know anything about diplomacy, 
which was more than literally true. Madame Schwimmer was 
reported as talking about promises she had extracted from 
neutral ministers, but all these denied having promised any- 
thing at all. 

On November 26th Ford went to Washington and made 
his first speech in public. It was short and delivered very 
nervously before a meeting of Washington women. “I simply 
want to ask you,” he said, “to remember the slogan ‘Out of 
the trenches by Christmas, never to go back,’ and I thank you 
for your attention.” On the way to the capital he made two 
appointments to meet Cardinal Gibbons, but broke them both. 
Finally he saw him and told the ever present reporters that the 
Cardinal had said “God bless you,” which he interpreted as 
unqualified approval. The papers followed this up with a 
statement from the Cardinal, who said he had little hope that 
the ship would succeed, but that he always said “God bless you” 
at the end of an interview. 

Back at the Biltmore Ford found the confusion worse 
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than ever. Answers to the invitations were beginning to trickle 
in, and almost all were refusals. But unfortunately Lochner, 
optimistic soul, had already told the papers that many emi- 
nent men would go with the ship. The papers tracked these 
men down and got various replies. John Wanamaker reported 
that he had not said he “would go to the end of the earth 
with Ford to bring Peace,” but that “he would go :f it would 
bring Peace.” Edison said he had a lot of work to do. Jane 
Addams said she was enthusiastic but had a serious illness 
coming on. Bryan spoke numerous words which signified 
nothing. Chief Justice Hughes stated with heat that he had 
not encouraged Ford. In general the project was not going so 
well. 

And various funny things began to happen, for Ford, the 
perfect small town. _American, attracted rural-minded cranks 
as sugar attracts flies. They swarmed into the Biltmore, all 
sorts of funny people in funny clothes. One woman had an 
herb-medicine recipe inherited from her ancestors which would 
cure all the soldiers wounded on the battlefields of Europe. 
A placidly smiling lunatic penetrated to the inner sanctum, 
slapped Ford on the back and proclaimed him the “champion 
bug-hunter of the universe.” The reporters leapt to attention, 
and the man explained that he meant the “bug of efficiency” 
and was sure that Ford would catch it. The author of “I Did 
Not Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier” demanded a ticket. An 
obstreperous woman demanded another because she had torn 
ten thousand bandages for wounded Belgians. 

The worst thing about these cranks was that many of them 
had actually been invited. There is a deep > mystery about this. 
Lochner said these peculiar people had been invited by ill- 
wishers as a trick to discredit the expedition, but there is a 
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certain amount of evidence to the contrary. The eminent 
Charles G. Pease of Chicago, President of the Anti-smoker’s 
League, said his name had been submitted by the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, also of Chicago, and an officer of the League. 
His specialty was riding on subways and snatching cigarettes 
from men’s lips. He made a statement to the reporters that 
he approved the Peace Ship because, “while there would 
not be any physical results, there might be moral ones.” 
_ Another nuisance was Dr. Moses Stern, perpetual candi- 
date for Mayor of Philadeiphia on the anti-Sabbatarian ticket. 
For years he had made a speech every night in City Hall Plaza, 
but now he transferred his activities to the Biltmore. His 
credentials were not quite so good as those of Dr. Pease. Be- 
cause of his views on the Sabbath, no minister would stick up 
for him. - 
Still the invitations went out—long personal letters and 
telegrams typed by Ford’s efficient clerical force. One went 
to every Governor and Lieutenant Governor in the United 
States. One to every College President. One to every officer in 
the Government. And almost all the replies were refusals. 
Most of the public men answered briefly through their secre- 
taries. Some sent personal regrets. Some were polite enough to 
make plausible excuses, such as their duties to their con- 
stituents, the crisis which was confronting the country, etc. 
One Governor accepted—Governor Hanna of North Dakota, 
and one Congressman—Barthold of Missouri, a leading Pro- 
German and “notorious” head of the German-American Union. 
Judge Ben Lindsey accepted. He was not as well-known then 
as he is now, and probably the clerical element which was 
rapidly taking charge of the expedition was not familiar with 
his views on marriage. 
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There were also a few indecisive replies. The Governor of 
Kentucky with true Southern courtesy said he would go if the 
Peace Ship had not sailed when his term was over. This was 
taken as an acceptance. Jane Addams was still wavering, but ob- 
viously apprehensive. Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford, and Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell of Labrador 
were said to have accepted, but immediately published in- 
dignant denials. 

The outlook was bleak to say the least. Not a single ac- 
ceptance had come from anyone with the shadow of an in- 
ternational reputation. The ridicule in the press had scared 
them all away. But Ford was not discouraged. He told the 
reporters that he had enough prospective passengers to “fill 
a fleet”— which was true—and set off for Detroit after in- 
structing his staff to telegraph to the universities for fifty 
“young men with sand in them.” The youth of America should 
speak to the youth of the world. 

The activity of the Biltmore “Stop the War Suite” did not 
slacken with Ford’s departure. Among other things a long 
telegram was sent to the Pope asking the blessing of his 
Holiness. Unfortunately instead of being addressed to Bene- 
dict XV it was addressed to Benedict VII, who had died in 
984 A.D. which probably caused momentary amusement among 
the Cardinals. Telegrams were sent to all the Washington min- 
isters of neutral powers, and their diplomatic replies in care- 
fully courteous language were hailed as encouraging. 

Most of the leading public men were safely out of reach 
in Washington, but ex-President Taft was known to be on his 
way from the capital to his home in Connecticut. The in- 
defatigable Lochner learned what train he was on and met 
him in Jersey City. Taft was pleasant as always, but gave no 
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encouragement. Lochner stuck to him like a leech all the way 
to the Grand Central Station, begging him to come for a 
conference. But Taft kept placidly on his course, protesting 
that he had just time to catch a train to New Haven, boarded 
the train in spite of Lochner’s desperate appeals, and passed 
safely out of the picture. 

All this time the press was enjoying itself hugely. Not for 
years had anything happened which made better humorous 
copy. The cartoonists reveled in the opportunities to draw 
pictures of Ford cranking up the Ark of Peace. The column- 
ists made much of the fanatics who crowded the Biltmore. 
The headline writers outdid themselves. The reporters hunted 
for well-known men who would comment, and got some live 
opinions. Colonel Harvey said that Ford had for a long time 
been regarded as a public nuisance. Alton B. Parker raged 
about his “ignorance and conceit.” Roosevelt said the whole 
thing was ridiculous and discreditable to the country. Lesser 
fire-eaters fumed, and politicians viewed with alarm. 

Most of the papers devoted themselves strictly to ridicule, 
but the New York Times seems to have made some attempt to 
find out what Ford’s plan really was, if he had any. Re- 
sults were few. The Times admitted editorially that he was 
sincere in wanting to stop the war, but could not see just 
how he expected to do it. The Peace Ship would sail, spread 
radio messages on the way over, and on arrival cause a wave 
of Peace which would “get the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas.” When pressed for details Ford usually fell back 
on this phrase. The common people of Europe did not want 
to fight. When they heard of the Peace Ship they would stop. 
He had faith in the people. No one thought of asking Madame 
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Schwimmer. She had a plan. But she had called in a front 
page personality and had to put up with the consequences. 

“But the men who are fighting are soldiers,” the reporters 
reminded Ford. “They have to obey their officers.” 

“Then Ill start a strike. A general strike in the trenches 
on Christmas day.” 

Here was another good phrase, and it started more trouble. 
The papers pointed out that to start a strike would be to 
foment a mutiny and if Ford did this he would be shot. Neutral 
governments began to get slightly alarmed, especially Holland 
and Denmark, which were too near the warring powers to 
risk harboring such a trouble-maker. Even Lochner saw the 
danger of this idea and assured all interested parties that 
only moral force would be used, and that from a distance. 

About this time Madame Schwimmer made a serious mis- 
take, which she blames for the failure of the expedition. Dean 
Marquis appeared at the Biltmore and announced that he 
wanted to go. Ford looked doubtful and passed the buck to 
Madame Schwimmer. Marquis admitted frankly later that his 
mission was to bring Ford home as soon as possible, and the 
chances are that Ford knew it all along. But Madame Schwim- 
mer shrugged her expressive shoulders. “Why not?” Marquis 
was a friend of Ford’s and a friend of his wife’s. She had 
faith in Ford’s steadfastness. So Marquis was included in the 
list, and began at once to lay his plans. 

Rapidly the sailing date approached. The Scandinavian 
American Line made it very clear that it would not tolerate 
a single hour of delay, peace or no peace. Ford had taken only 
the first and second class portions of the ship. In the steerage 
were several hundred Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes on their 
way home for the Christmas holidays. They must not be dis- 
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appointed. The Oscar II would sail on December 4th whether 
the delegates were on board or not. So at last, with much 
tearing of hair at the Biltmore, many recriminations from 
the rejected, clamor, misunderstandings, and mistakes, the 
passenger list was finally closed. All aboard for the great ad- 
venture. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE VOYAGE OF THE OSCAR II 


OBOKEN has always been a crazy town, but it never 
witnessed a crazier scene than the sailing of the Ark 


, of Peace. By noon, two hours before the scheduled 
sailing time, a weird crowd had assembled on the pier. Soon 
there was not a foot of standing room within sight of the 
Oscar II. Jammed closely together were representatives of 
every extremist group in America—religious fanatics, “pre- 
paredness” fanatics, anti-alcohol cranks, anti-tobacco cranks, 
soap-box orators dying to make a speech, patriots dying to 
fight somebody, it didn’t matter much whom. A group of 
Germans had come down from the Bier Stuber behind the 
waterfront to cheer for the Fatherland. French and British 
had come to cheer for the Allies. Homesick Scandinavians were 
struggling to reach the ship which would take them to the 
old country for the Christmas holidays. Reporters and photog- 
raphers were struggling for position. Delegates and students 
were wandering in the mob, trying to find their trunks and 
bags, which had disappeared and could be detected only by tufts 
of spectators standing upon them. The gangways were clogged 
with arrivals and departures. Husky Danes of the crew bounced 
a constant stream of protesting stowaways over the side. The 
crowd refused to stand still, but milled about, shouting and 
singing. Several women had early hysterics. An epileptic threw 
a preliminary fit. The proportion of actual lunatics was prob- 
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ably small, but the general impression was of a-reviyal in a 
sych j 

Within the ship the confusion was, if possible, worse. The 
day before a crew of Peace advocates had decorated the public 
rooms with olive branches and stuffed doves. One of these 
hung over the face of a portrait of King Oscar II, and a patriotic 
Dane was waging a wordy battle to get it removed. A brisk 
skirmish was going on in the bow over who should occupy 
the stateroom of honor next to Ford. Madame Schwimmer 
had found Dean Marquis’ baggage mysteriously in her state- 
room and was dragging it into the passageway. A newspaper 
man had heard that he would have to bunk with Dr. Pease, the 
anti-tobacco crusader, and was howling for blood. Other news- 
paper men had heard that the ship would be dry and were 
hauling cases of consolation into their staterooms. The Pur- 
ser’s office was jammed with delegates who'd lost passports or 
tickets. A mountain of baggage defied distribution. Crying 
children wandered underfoot. The Captain held his watch and 
swore that, Peace or no Peace, the ship would sail on time. 

A little before one o’clock Thomas Alva Edison appeared 
on the gangway asking for Ford. But Ford had not arrived, 
and Edison fled to the background proclaiming in a loud voice 
that he was not going with the ship, and ducking his head 
to avoid photographers and questions. A little later William 
Jennings Bryan ploughed majestically through the crowd, full 
of Peace, and smiling the old smile which had nearly won 
him the presidency three times. As he reached the gangway, 
some humorist handed him a small wire cage containing a 
gray squirrel. He took it without realizing what it symbolized, 
and then not knowing what to do with it, carried it under his 
arm during the subsequent proceedings. Other squirrels, gray 
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and red, were released about this time and were pursued up- 
roariously by the light-minded until they took refuge in the rig- 
ging or hid in the piles of baggage on the pier. A brass band 
lost in the crowd struck up “I Did Not Raise My Boy to Be 
a Soldier” and was answered by the ship’s orchestra playing the 
Danish National Anthem. A group of Peace Advocates with 
small cheers broke out with a huge banner depicting the Knight 
of Peace impaling the Dragon of War on a lance. It was greeted 
by the crowd with laughter, applause, and other noises. 

By this time the center of interest was Lloyd Bingham, 
a delegate described as an actor or theatrical producer, who 
appointed himself master of ceremonies. He stood on the rail, 
bareheaded, with a huge professional smile and introduced 
the other delegates to the crowd. Some of them made speeches, 
especially the numerous clergy, one of whom, the Rev. Jenkin 
Jones, offered a prayer which was drowned by ribald admira- 
tion for his beautiful long white beard. K 
_ At fifteen minutes after one o'clock Ford arrived, in a hired 
flivver, attended by his son Edsel and members of his staff. 
When the crowd saw him struggling to reach the ship, it went 
entirely mad. Women fainted or dissolved into hysterics. Paci- 
fist hymns and the patriotic songs of several nations fought a 
battle for the air. Would-be delegates gathered around him 
with last minute supplications. Somebody threw a captured 
squirrel. Ford looked somewhat bewildered, but he kept smil- 
ing bravely and at last reached the ship. Here he was captured 
by Bingham, dragged to the rail, and introduced to the crowd, 
which responded both with cheers and the 1915 version of the 
Razzberry. He broke away at last, still smiling, and disappeared 
into the ship. 

Here he was grabbed again and cast as one of the chief 
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actors in a ridiculous episode which was getting under way 
in the main saloon. The correspondent for Collier's, Berton 
Braley, the “hobo poet,” had got permission to bring his bride 
on the trip, but in the excitement had neglected to marry her. 
The numerous clergy among the delegates thought this would 
be fatal to the moral reputation of the party, and had decreed 
that the wedding should take place at once. Braley and his 
fiancée were willing, and there were enough ministers with- 
in a radius of ten feet to tie a dozen knots. The ship’s whistle 
was blowing a warning blast, but the Rev. Jenkin Jones of the 
beautiful long white beard produced a prayer book from his 
hip pocket, cleared a small space of baggage and babies, and 
proceeded with the ceremony. Ford and Bryan were draughted 
as witnesses, Bryan still holding the squirrel under his arm. 
Photographers pressed close with flashlights poised. The Rev. 
Jones droned along and finished the ceremony with the words, 
“By the authority vested in me by the states of New York 
and Illinois, I proclaim you man and wife.” Flashlights flared, 
women delegates produced a few tears, and a mob of elderly 
clergy, reporters, and students closed in to kiss the bride. About 
twenty had succeeded when a helpful reporter shouted that 
the ceremony had taken place in New Jersey and was there- 
fore illegal. The newspaper men flipped out their note-books. 
The Rev. Jones muttered something about the laws of God 
and the laws of Man. Ford disappeared into a corridor, and 
Bryan strode down the gangway shouting that he had not 
kissed the bride. The situation was saved by the Captain who 
promised to marry the couple as soon as the ship was on the 
high seas. 

` By this time it was twenty minutes after the sailing hour. 
The Captain had mounted the bridge and was bearing down 
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on the whistle. Stewards were banging their gongs and shout- 
ing “last call.” The crew was deployed around the gangway 
separating delegates from hysterical relatives, throwing baggage 
on the ship, throwing gate-crashers off. The pier had become 
a three, four, five-ring circus. No single observer recorded 
all the items of interest. 

On the promenade deck near the gangway was Ford, 
leaning over the rail and shouting with the rest. Someone 
handed him a huge bunch of American Beauty roses, which 
he threw one by one to the crowd like a leading lady on an 
opening night. Some were kissed and blessed by the peaceful. 
Others fell into less sympathetic hands and were thrown back 
on the ship. 

A few yards away Lloyd Bingham was also leaning over 
the rail, giving a sort of football-coach fight-talk about how the 
party was going to knock the stuffing out of war. Toward 
the bow a group of delegates was listening with interest to a 
German on the pier who was orating in his own language. 
They responded with cheers and smiles until one of the ship’s 
officers translated a few high spots of what he'd been saying. 
Then the delegates forgot Peace and were all for swarming 
over the side and erasing the German off the earth. Their ap- 
pearance was so warlike that he turned tail and fled to the 
bosom of Hoboken. 

At the rail near the stern the Lieutenant Governor of 
North Carolina was delivering a speech on the beauty and 
purity of Southern women. Governor Hanna of North Dakota, 
a delegate, was explaining for publication that he believed in 
preparedness, but wanted to visit some relatives in Sweden. 
Judge Ben Lindsey, a delegate, was telling the press that he 
was a patriotic American even if he was on the Oscar II. His 
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last words were reported as “Oh God, why am I here?” A lively 
scrap had developed between unidentified factions on the 
pier and was providing excitement for those too far away to see 
much else. | 

All this time the whistle had been droning overhead. The 
ship was actually preparing to sail. Hawsers were cast off. 
The gangway was pulled in against the feeble opposition of 
various people who wanted to get on or off. At last the Oscar 
II began to move away from the dock amid an uproar of 
cheers, pacifist hymns, patriotic songs, whistles, and mere 
noise. When she was fifty yards out in the river a small but 
intense disturbance appeared in the outskirts of the crowd and 
worked its way toward the edge of the wharf. Someone was 
trying to reach the spot where the gangway had been. Finally 
he reached the water’s edge, hesitated a moment, then dived 
into the river and swam frantically after the ship. It was Urban 
Ledoux, the famous Mr. Zero. He was fished out by a tug and 
taken to a hospital for drying off and observation. But by that 
time the Oscar II with its strange cargo was well down Am- 
brose Channel. The Peace Ship had sailed. 


The Peace Ship was on its way to Europe, but the curse 
of humor had by no means left it. The only thing the re- 
porters considered worth sending back to their offices on the 
first day was a continuation of the ridiculous business of the 
marriage of Berton Braley. It seems that toward evening he 
and his bride began to wonder whether they were married 
or not. A hasty canvass of the passengers revealed that although 
almost every known profession was represented on board, 
there was no lawyer available. The Captain does not seem to 
have made good his promise to marry them according to the 
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law of the high seas, and so they were driven to an appeal to 
public opinion. A vote was taken among the delegates, the 
students, and the newspaper men, and it was unanimously de- 
cided with cheers and merriment that they were actually man 
and wife. Their baggage was moved to a bridal suite, and this 
particular problem was solved. But there were others more 
difficult. 

In order to understand to some extent the curious events to 
follow, we should take a look at the conglomeration which 
made up this microcosm sailing to stop a World War. There 
were some forty delegates. A few of them could be called 
serious, sincere, and well-informed. These centered around 
Madame Schwimmer, spent their time working long hours 
over statements and plans for the future. But they were the 
group least noticeable. They kept to their staterooms and very 
seldom took part in the “life” of the ship. Other delegates were 
less retiring. S. S. McClure was always in evidence, willing 
to tell his experiences and give advice on every known sub- 
ject. Judge Lindsey and the Rev. Aked were full of ideas. 
Governor Hanna acted as if he were running for office back 
in North Dakota. And lesser lights ran about, busily gather- 
ing statistics, “viewpoints,” and personal data with an eye to 
proving something or other when they got home. Many of 
the delegates could be, and were, described as nice old tabby 
cats of both sexes. | 

Then there were the students. All kinds were represented. 
Some had come for creditable motives, as “representatives of 
serious American youth,” whatever that may mean. Others 
were there for the ride and showed it in their determination 
to have a good time. Some were pretty co-eds with a yearning 
for moonlight on the boat deck. On the whole the students 
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caused little trouble and were a great addition to the social 
side of things. One of them, William F. Noble, wrote an ac- 
count of his experiences for the Midwest Quarterly which 
gives a very striking and picturesque view of the events on the 
voyage. 

And finally there were the fifty-four “correspondents” and 
the three movie men. Perhaps a dozen of these were genuine 
reporters, representing important papers or syndicates. The 
rest were “there for the ride” like so many of the delegates 
and students. They had heard that the press was being in- 
vited; they had got credentials from their local papers in small 
Mid-Western towns and had presented themselves to the Ford 
headquarters as real correspondents. If Madame Schwimmer 
had been an American, or if there had been a more serious 
newspaper man about than Delavigne, they would have been 
ejected at once. But there was no one to separate the sheep 
from the goats, and so the Oscar II carried to Europe a strange 
collection of “writers” who had no intention of writing a word, 
who had no money for cable expenses, and who occupied them- 
selves largely with drinking and assaults on what feminine 
virtue there was available. As for the movie men, they seem to 
have done little except fake a picture of the Rev. Jones and 
the Rev. Aked playing leapfrog on the deck. | 

Apart from these three groups were Ford and his en- 
tourage. Sticking close beside him was the watchful Marquis, 
laying plans to get him home as soon as possible. Gaston 
Plantiff, his New York agent, was there to act as business 
manager of the expedition. And there were numerous secre- 
taries, typists, and other assistants. An ex-football player came 
along as a sort of bodyguard under the orders of Marquis. We 
shall meet with him later. The feminine typists and stenog- 
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raphers provided interest for the students, the correspondents, 
and the younger male delegates. Their field of operation was 
mostly the boat deck in fair weather. 

On the whole it was a very heterogeneous group, and one 
hardly likely to make an impression on European chancelleries. 
In one of his characteristic moments of intuition Ford summed 
it up correctly to a rather unsympathetic questioner. 

“This crowd suits me exactly. It’s just like a community. In 
a community we have old folks and young folks, rich and 
poor, men, women and children. Some people are more promi- 
nent, others less. Some have more ability than others. Our 
ship is just like that. It’s just as though I had scooped up an 
average American community and transferred it to a ship. 
That’s why I like this crowd. It’s representative.” 

Cold comfort, one might think, for a man who hoped to 
stop a World War by the impact of American opinion. But 
Ford was probably sincere. Although he would have liked 
to have Edison, John Burroughs, and Wanamaker on board, 
he would have felt out of place in a group of college presidents 
and other intellectuals. Even Lochner, who had made strenuous 
efforts to get distinguished passengers, fell back on the idea 
that the ship’s company was the best possible—a representative 
cross-section of America designed to show Europe that all 
classes in America were opposed to war. 

The first two days of the voyage were stormy, but in spite 
of the weakness of the flesh the whole ship began to “organize” 
—the kind of “organization” which buzzes and hums in those 
small towns the ship’s company so resembled. One of the 
more intelligent correspondents called the Oscar II a “floating 
Chautauqua.” The delegates, of course, were gathered already 
into groups. They had merely to appoint committees and ar- 
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range programs. There was to be a speaker every afternoon 
and every evening. The students formed themselves into the 
“Ford Student Body,” and also arranged a program of “ex- 
ercises” and addresses. The news-men retired to the bar and 
founded “The Ancient and Honorable Order of St. Vitus” with 
its motto “Skoal,” Scandinavian for “Here’s How,” and dedi- 
cated to the purpose of drinking the ship dry before she 
reached Norway. 

The second day out was Sunday and was occupied largely 
by various “exercises” of a more or less religious nature. Dr. 
Aked delivered a sermon. The delegates listened, reverently 
or not, according to their opinion of religion. The students 
wandered about the ship, a bit awed by personages such as 
Judge Lindsey, McClure and Ford himself. When they saw 
someone who looked unusual in any way—clothes especially 
well cut or especially sloppy—they would whisper among 
themselves and wonder what “movement” he stood for. Ford 
was happy and busy. He had found a new mechanical toy 
and a channel for “action”—the radio. 

In those days radio was something new and rather mar- 
velous. It was far from dependable. It was costly and slow. 
But to Ford it was his “long range gun” and he determined 
to use it to the limit. Dr. Aked’s sermon, like every other 
speech delivered on board, had been taken down by a stenog- 
rapher and Ford seized the transcription, ran to the radio room 
and presented the sheaf of papers to the appalled operator. 
There were more than two thousand words, by far the longest 
message ever sent commercially, and probably the first radio 
sermon on record. The operator protested, but Ford was ac- 
customed to being obeyed, and the sermon was relayed back 
to America by way of Race Point, Newfoundland, fifty words 
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at a time. It cost more than a thousand dollars and was 
printed nowhere. Even the patient Lochner commented mildly 
on this expense, but Ford silenced him with a word. 

“I can raise $150,000,000 in a minute,” he said. “And I have 
plans which will make me that much more.” 

The sermon took many hours to transmit and by the time 
the operator had finished, Ford had more work for him to do. 
Congress was to meet the following day. Ford went into con- 
ference with his aids and produced messages for the President, 
the Senate, and the House. Then he concocted another for 
the reigning or presiding head of every nation in arms, from 
King George to the Duchess of Luxembourg. 

On the fourth day out, the 8th of December, came the news 
of the President’s message to Congress, which was the cause 
of the famous “mutiny” so enjoyed by the hostile press of both 
continents, The Wilson message, briefly, advocated “prepared- 
ness.” America was alone defenseless in a world at war. She 
should look to her army and navy. No one knew when she 
might need them. This message caused consternation on the 
Oscar II. It showed only too plainly that Wilson saw no hope 
of peace in the immediate future, in fact saw a strong possi- 
bility that America herself would soon be at war. The mes- 
sage was made public on board, as indeed it almost had to 
be, but the administration of the ship took the dangerous 
course of not allowing free discussion of it until three days 
had passed. Naturally the ship buzzed with rumors. The genu- 
ine pacifists were in favor of a resolution denouncing the 
President as a jingo. The patriots on board, notably McClure, 
were violently opposed. The correspondents notified their 
papers to stand by for a big story. The students scurried like 
rabbits to every secretively consulting group. Even Ford was 
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uneasy as the day for discussion approached. He didn’t un- 
derstand the details of this peace business very clearly, but he 
knew what many people like to deny, that preparedness leads 
to war. Also it was wasteful and “non-productive.” He was 
against it. 

At last the momentous meeting was held. The President’s 
message was formally read and the Executive Committee pro- 
posed a resolution which put the expedition on record against 
preparedness, now or in the future. Indeed it was the only 
thing to do. Those on board who knew anything about in- 
ternational politics had seen the tension built up by the war- 
machines of Europe. They took no stock in the hypocritical 
slogan that “He who wants peace, should prepare for war.” 
It had not worked in the past and would not work in the 
future. 

But during the three days another kind of tension had been 
growing up on the Peace Ship. Madame Schwimmer herself, 
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„ With the best of intentions, was responsible for some of it. Her 
c. title was merely ‘ ‘Expert Adviser” öf the expedition, and so 
determined was she not to dictate its actions that she kept 
to her stateroom and rarely communicated with anyone. Re- 
porters, students, and delegates alike were consumed with 
curiosity about this mysterious personage. The reporters 
particularly wanted to know what was in her closely guarded 
black bag, and tried in all sorts of ways to force her to open 
it. Many of the delegates felt that they were being kept in- 
tentionally in the dark and demanded that she reveal her plans 

for the expedition. 
So when the resolution was placed before the meeting, 
these various resentments burst to the surface. McClure sprang 
to his feet yelling at the top of his lungs that he would never 
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sign it. Lochner shouted that “Anyone who won't sign that 
resolution has come on a colossal joy-ride.” Judge Ben Lindsey, 
the opportunist, declared that he would leave the ship as soon as 
she touched land. Everyone began talking at once, and the 
reporters who had been hanging around the closed doors burst 
in like a stampede, demanding their “story.” 

The meeting regained its composure when it realized that 
it was standing before the bar of public opinion, and quiet 
was restored at once. But the reporters had their chance. They 
scattered to their typewriters, congratulating each other that 
a “story had broken at last.” 

And the stories they sent back to New York were sensa- 
tional in the extreme, so much so that even the hostile editors 
refused to print many of them. The eager imaginations of 
the news-men were running full speed. Former police-court 
reporters told of blows, free-for-all fights, pistols drawn. One 
of them radioed that mutiny had broken out on the Oscar II, 
and so alarming did he make it seem, that a passing ship broke 
in to ask if the officers needed assistance in suppressing it. 
There was no mutiny in the physical sense, but the harm 
was done nevertheless. Peace had fled from the Peace Ship. The 
rest of the voyage was a constant bickering between factions, 
organizings and counter-organizings, resolutions and counter- 
resolutions. The American press had a further hearty laugh 
at Henry Ford. His Peace Ship had developed a small-sized 
war in mid-ocean. 

And where was Marquis all this time? With the news-men 
in the smoking room mostly, lying low and awaiting his op- 
portunity to rescue Ford from this fantastic adventure. The 
reporters received him gladly, as an excellent boon-companion 


and a sympathetic soul, and had dubbed him “The Palsied 
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Parson of the Order of St. Vitus.” He had not been able to 
see much of Ford, who knew very well what he had come 
along for, and did not conceal his feelings from Lochner, 
complaining that “Dr. Marquis had been a great disappoint- 
ment to him.” Ford also confided that he had purposely kept 
Liebold out of the peace business, knowing well enough what 
his reaction would be. But in spite of his unlucky choice of his 
vacation Liebold had in Marquis his representative on board 
the ship. 

After the “mutiny” Marquis began to get more openings. 
Ford was ill with a bad cold and was very much discouraged. 
His enthusiasm was rapidly evaporating, and he was inclined to 
listen to reason. Many times Lochner was alarmed to see the 
two in earnest conversation which dropped into uneasy silence 
when he approached. He reported to Madame Schwimmer, 
but there was nothing they could do. The premonition of im- 
pending disaster to the expedition spread among the dele- 
gates. Even the correspondents got some hint of it, and an 
English reporter who had smuggled himself on board as a 
steerage passenger radioed to the Northcliffe press that Ford 
was “a prisoner in his stateroom, tied to his bed by Marquis 
and guarded by an armed gunman.” 

On December 15th after a two day storm which the Captain 
said was strong enough to blow the peace doves off any ship, 
the Oscar II was taken into Kirkwall in Scotland for inspec- 
tion by the British. She was searched suspiciously from stem 
to stern and the cargo was pronounced contraband. It was 
rather harmless contraband, however, mostly dried fruit, and 
the British allowed her to proceed to Oslo on condition that 
she return to Kirkwall and hand over the forbidden articles. 
The “capture” and search caused quite a flutter among the 
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delegates, many of whom were from inland towns and had 
never seen a warship before. Two old ladies went up to the 
squad of British sailors and felt nervously the muzzles of 
their rifles, to the sailors’ intense amusement. As soon as the 
ship got inside the torpedo-nets of the harbor, many of the 
more obstreperous delegates made frantic attempts to get on 
shore and away. But the British were unsympathetic. The pass- 
ports granted by the prudent State Department were for neu- 
tral countries only, and the British naval authorities had in- 
structions to let none of the party land. One did manage to 
get away, in some mysterious manner which has not yet been 
cleared up. He was probably a Britizen citizen who had secured 
a job in the ship’s office, and who had slipped off in the first 
boat, waving his brief-case in the faces of his helpless colleagues 
and proclaiming that he had scooped them all in the matter 
of pictures. 


CHAPTER VI 
“KIDNAPPED” 


HE next day the Oscar II cleared for Norway, the 
malcontents resentful that they had not been allowed 
to land, and their tempers shorter than ever. As Oslo 

approached, Madame Schwimmer made a last minute attempt 
to settle the various squabbles before the party met the repre- 
sentatives of the Norwegian press. She knew very well that 
its peace-making efforts would be worse than useless if men 
like McClure were allowed to proclaim their dissatisfaction in 
the violent terms which they had used on the latter half of 
the voyage. 

When the ship reached the dock at Oslo, the delegates 
gathered in the main saloon to meet the Norwegian reporters. 
Apparently all was peaceful. Madame Schwimmer’s diplomacy 

“ seemed to have been successful. The reporters were ushered in 
“ and numerous “statements” read. Then McClure sprang to his 
feet. 

“We are divided,” he shouted. “No words can change that 
fact.” 

He protested that every wireless message from the ship 

_ had been censored by Madame Schwimmer, Lochner, or Ford 
_ himself—which seems unlikely in view of the scurrilous re- 
. ports current in the American and English press—and he de- 
clared that he would have nothing more to do with the ex- 
pedition. The meeting broke into uproar before the astonished 
Norwegian reporters. McClure shook his fist in Lochner’s face, 
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and appeared so pugnacious that one of the delegates, Inez 
Milholland, sprang between them and urged them not to “re- 
sort to a militaristic settlement.” Madame Schwimmer emerged 
from her resolute seclusion and tried to calm the meeting. But 
it was no use. McClure stormed. Judge Lindsey announced 
that he was forsaking the Peace Ship to devote himself to the 
war orphans. The Rev. Aked, although a British subject, sang 
“America.” As one of the delegates expressed it, “The spirit 
of the devil is in this meeting.” 

The Norwegian reporters were puzzled. Could this be the 
Peace Ship? Those who knew English took down such phrases 
as they could detach from the uproar. The rest reported what 
they saw, which was plenty. Ford did not appear. For several 
days he had been lying sick in his stateroom, attended by 
Marquis and receiving no one else. 

This growth of Marquis’ power over Ford had not escaped 
observation by Lochner and Madame Schwimmer. Almost im- 
mediately after the ship docked, Lochner ran up to the best 
hotel and tried to make reservations in such a way as to de- 
tach Marquis. He found he was too late. Marquis had been 
there a few minutes before and had taken a two-room suite 
for himself and Ford. He was to sleep in the outer room, 
Ford in the inner one, and no one could get to Ford without 
seeing him or the faithful bodyguard. 

By this time things were looking very bad for the ex- 
pedition. Ford was really sick, and getting worse day by day. 
It may have been by design or merely by chance, but the room 
in which Marquis had placed Ford was singularly cheerless, 
with a north light in the dark Norwegian winter, and cold 
gray walls. A sick man lying in such a place was unlikely to 
recover his spirits. Ford’s were very low. He told Lochner, 
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“Guess I'd better go home to mother. I told her I'd be back 
soon. You've got this thing started and can get along without 
me.” 

Lochner tried to convince him that without his leadership 
the expedition would utterly fail. But Ford only shook his 
head discouragedly. A little later Lochner contrived to see him 
alone. Ford grabbed his arm convulsively and cried, “Can’t you 
get something on the Dean?” But just then the Dean himself 
came in, and Ford fell back on his pillow with a guilty grin. 

In spite of these troubles the expedition was well received 
in Oslo. The Norwegian government, acutely conscious of the 
British fleet, refused to recognize it officially, but prominent 
private citizens did everything they could to make it welcome. 
There were several meetings and a reception by the students 
of the university, whom Ford presented with $10,000 for a 
club-house. But Ford himself did not appear in public, nor 
Marquis. The two were inseparable now, and it was almost 
impossible for any of the delegates to penetrate to Ford’s 
room. 

As a last resort Madame Schwimmer and her intimates 
called an eminent Norwegian doctor to see what Ford’s con- 
dition actually was. He reported that Ford was really sick, but 
that a week in the nearby health resort of Finse would restore 
him to health. When pressed for a decision, Ford replied that 
he did not know what he would do. Maybe he would go to 
Finse. Maybe he would return to America. But in any event 
he would show himself to the Norwegian people before he 
left Oslo. That was the best they could get out of him. 

At.two o'clock in the morning after the day the doctor 
had called, a few delegates were gathered in the hotel lobby. 
One of them reported that there had been considerable activity 
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in the Ford suite. Presently another arrived to announce that 
Ford was leaving secretly. Baggage had appeared in the corri- 
dor. Aked, Jones, and other delegates were awakened, and a 
little group gathered around Ford’s door. Marquis responded 
to their knock, his face red and angry. The door slammed 
shut. 

Madame Schwimmer was standing in the corridor, hardly 
knowing what to do, when Ford’s young collegiate bodyguard 
plucked her by the arm. He looked rather shamefaced and 
mumbled something about a confession he wanted to make. 
He had been assigned to a “dirty job,” and he wanted to make 
amends if he could. It seems that all during the voyage he had 
been told to sit up at night and watch Ford’s and Madame 
Schwimmer’s doors to see if anyone went from one to the other, 
and he was so ashamed that he felt that he owed her some- 
thing. Ford’s trunks, he said, had already left for the railroad 
station. Ford and Marquis would follow shortly. He turned 
and fled up the corridor. 

At four a.m. the delegates were still gathered in the lobby, 
worried by the impending loss of their leader. Soon they heard 
footsteps coming down the stairs. Marquis appeared, followed 
by Ford and the conscience-stricken bodyguard. The dele- 
gates attempted to bar the way, but were pushed aside. Ford 
went out and got into a waiting taxi. Aked tried to argue with 
him, but Marquis gave the chauffeur abrupt orders to drive 
to the station. Ford spent the rest of the night in the station 
master’s apartment, took the next train to Bergen, and the 
next boat to America. The Ford Motor Company had reached 
out from Detroit, across the Atlantic and into the midst of the 
World War—and drawn its bewildered owner back to “home 
and mother.” 


CHAPTER VII 
RUS IN URBE 


FTER the “kidnapping” or flight of its leader, the 

Peace expedition died gently in the neutral capitals 

of Europe. Early in January, 1916, Ford got back to 

Detroit, a very, bewildered Napoleon from Moscow. But he did 
not return to find his base demoralized, his source of supplies 
cut off, or his fundamental power diminished. On the con- 
trary! During his absence the Ford Motor Company had been 
ably managed and was now more prosperous than ever. Nearly 
two thousand black beetles came off the assembly line each 
day. His income was still several thousand dollars an hour. 
After he had been in his great office a few days his confidence 
returned. Each tick of the clock was a shower of gold. The 
yes-men still bowed and groveled. The workmen still strained 
their nerves and muscles to keep ahead of the Juggernaut 
machines. The mingled currents of hatred and worship still 
eddied around his name. Like the giant Antzus, Ford was 
lying prostrate for a moment on his mother earth, drawing 
new strength for another excursion outside the factory gates. 
With him was Marquis, the High Church St. George who 
had rescued him from the claws of the Peace Dove. When a 
knight of old performed a similar feat, he expected rather 
extensive gratitude from the young lady involved. So did 
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Marquis, and he got it. But before we observe the Neo-Jesuit 
experiment which Ford and Marquis set up in Detroit, we 
had better try to disentangle some of Ford’s fundamental 
motives. When a man attempts to build a Utopia, he almost 
always builds it in his own image. 

Ford was not a logical man. He was moved by emotion and 
prejudice—by what he called “hunches.” One of these hunches 
had been correct, that the American people would buy several 
million automobiles if they were cheap enough. A few others 
were also, mostly about advertising and publicity. But often 
they were ludicrously wrong and very out of keeping with a 
fortune which was rapidly approaching the billion mark. In 
the episode of the Peace Ship we have seen something of 
Ford’s innocence, his naive assurance that he could stop a 
world war by money and enthusiasm alone. He acted very 
like a well-meaning but ignorant small-town citizen who in 
some miraculous way had come into possession of an inex- 
haustible check-book. And that was largely what he was. He 
acted on his “hunches,” and these were derived from the emo- 
tions and prejudices of the typical American small town. 

The honest and firmly felt opinions of the small town in 
the ’seventies were not particularly bad as opinions go. If we 
eliminate that moral hypocrisy which h_was the distinguishing 
feature of American life, urban : as well as “rural, the residue 
was a small group of simple principles which have long 
“served the world honorably and well. The faults of the small- 
town outlook were not positive, but negative. The people were 
too much alike, too agreed about everything. Contacts with 
the outside world were few and unwelcome. The boy growing 
up in this environment was the victim of no very violent de- 
lusions. He was merely a person trying to get the world’s radio 
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programs through a crystal set. He could hear only the local 
station. 

It is not a purpose of this book to criticize the small town 
toward the end of the last century, although it must have been 
a maddening environment for an individual who did not 
sympathize with its ideals or desire its objectives. That battle 
has been largely won. But we must understand the funda- 
mental motivation of these little centers if we want to ap- 
preciate the origin of Ford’s ideas. They were very few, and 
it will not take long to explain them. 

Dearborn, the town where Ford grew up, is now in effect 
a part of Detroit. But, in 1870, it was a little farm-trading 
center like a thousand others and Detroit itself could hardly 
be called a large city. Its population was 79,577, about the 
present size of Little Rock, Arkansas, or Sioux City, Iowa. 
It had grown rapidly, but its non-American element was 
small compared to what it is today. Most of its inhabitants 
were native Americans of farming stock who had been living 
in the city for a very few years. Even if good roads or a rapid 
transit line had enabled the people of Dearborn to visit the 
city frequently, they would not have been exposed to any 
very novel ideas. 

Thus Dearborn in the ’seventies was a typical country vil- 
lage. Perhaps the strongest influence on its state of mind was 
the fact that it was only a generation behind the agricultural 
frontier. The last of its virgin timber had not yet been cut. 
Virgin prairie was still to be ploughed. Log cabins were still 
in use, and the covered wagon was still a vivid memory. Of 
course the actual frontier had moved nearly a thousand miles ` 
west, but it had left its battle-cry ringing in the ears of the 
Michigan farmers, as it would ring for another generation to 
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come. “Build,” cried the memory of the frontier. “America 
has a savage continent to subdue. We need better houses, better 
barns, more ploughed acres. We need more roads, more horses, 
more railroads. We need things, things, more things. We 
must work and get them. There is nothing to do but work.” 
-- Jt is not only America that has heard this cry, but every 
country where organized society is pushing its outposts rapidly 
into new territory. It was the cry of the New Englanders in 
1700. It is the cry of Soviet Russia today. So powerful is its 
effect on the mind of the frontiersman that not until several 
generations have passed do the descendants of the pioneers 
begin to realize that human happiness is not solely a matter 
of material possessions acquired by hard and devoted work. 
The leisurely, non-productive pleasures are not in favor where 
the memory of the frontier still lingers. Nor is anything else 
which does not contribute to the gathering of things, more 
things. The man who wants to sit back and cultivate his mind 
and spirit is forced to move elsewhere and join an adult soci- 
ety. 
Ford had grown up under the influence of this point of 
view and had absorbed it into his very soul. He thought like 
most of his Dearborn contemporaries, that a man not engaged 
in productive work was a mere drag on the community. A 
woman not engaged in feeding a man and keeping him pro- 
ductive was not a Good Woman. Children should be trained 
to produce, and young men taught the habit of producing. 
Loafers should starve, and a loafer was any man who did not 
produce. 
When Ford was some fifty years old he hired Samuel 
Crowther, a moderately eminent writer with a similar point of 
view, to express for him the ideas which he felt so strongly. 
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As illustrations we shall give some quotations from “My Life 
and Work,” by this happy combination. The ideas are Ford’s, 
slightly straightened out and made rational, but the words 
are the words of Crowther. 

Throughout this book and also most of the numerous 
others for which Ford was responsible, the desirability of pro- 
ductive work takes the most prominent position. Here are a 
few examples. E 


“The day’s work is the foundation of the world.” 

“This world is a worker’s world.” 

“Let everybody work.” 

“A man works in a shop; his wife works at home.” 

“It is pretty well understood that a man in the Ford plant 
works.” 

“Take this from a man who has worked from his earliest 
days.” 

“The day’s work is the hub around which the whole 
wheel of our earth-life swings.” 


And this incessant work must be productive. It must pro- 
duce things. Ford leaves no loophole for the man who works 
to acquire knowledge for its own sake. 


“A man may be very learned and very useless. What can 
you do to help and heal the world? That is the test of edu- 
cation.” 


Nor can we escape into literature: 


“Reading can become a dope habit. Book-sickness is a 
modern ailment.” 
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And these things which productive labor will provide must 
be useful things, not merely beautiful or otherwise desirable 
in themselves. 


“Too much labor and materials are used up in producing 
trumpery and trinkets which are made only to be sold, and 
bought only to be owned. They perform no real service to 
the world and are at last mere rubbish as they were at first 
mere waste.” 


Thus the memory of the frontier spoke to Ford, and Ford 
spoke through Samuel Crowther. We must seek no absolute, 
terminal pleasures, such as art, literature, knowledge, the non- 
productive satisfactions of body and mind. We must enjoy no 
things which are beautiful but not useful. Things, things we 
should want, and especially those things which will themselves 
produce more things. 

And when the day’s work was over, what then? Ford be- 
lieved in the eight-hour day, for he had found that more work 
could be extracted from a man in eight hours than in twelve. 
This left a good deal of leisure. What should be done with it? 
The answer is stated clearly i in various places, but one quota- 
tion will do. 


“The man who works hard should have his easy-chair, 
his comfortable fireside, his pleasant surroundings. But no 
man deserves ease until after his work is done.” 


That is—he should rest in preparation for more work. 
And at the end of productive life, what then? Should the re- 
tired worker try to fill the gaps of his past life with the human 
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pleasures which his devotion to work had denied him? He 
should not. 


“There is no happiness like Darby and Joan by their own 
fireside.” l 


Life is work, and when work is over, there is nothing to 
do but wait for death to take you away. 


The second of Ford’s fundamental ideas is also very simple, 


being merely the distrust, amounting often to hatred, which . 
all rural societies feel toward the great city. At present the city ` 


is almost completely victorious. It has spread its state of mind 
over the countryside by means of the radio, the movies, the 
magazines, and the metropolitan press until very few small- 
town young people feel the hatred for it which lay behind so 
many of Ford’s opinions. But when he was a boy, the city was 
considered the stronghold and fountain-head of all evil. Minis- 
ters preached against it. Farmers sewed fish-hooks into their 
pockets when about to make it a visit. The vice and corrup- 
tion of the nearest large city were favorite topics around the 
red-hot stoves of country stores. Tales about the traveling sales- 
man and the farmer’s daughter were not wholly comic, but 
were often told with moral indignation and an eye to tragic 
effect. 

Of course Ford did more than any other man to bring 
about the final victory of the city and was largely responsible 
for the growth of one of the biggest. Naturally, however, this 
did not alter his feelings about the subject. All through his 
public statements and through the books he inspired this 
city-hatred crops up. He hired Samuel Crowther to make some 
pretty effective phrases on the subject. 
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“The modern city is the most unlovely and artificial sight 
this planet affords. The ultimate solution is to abandon it. 
We shall solve the city problem by leaving the city.” 

“There is something about a city of a million people 
which is untamed and threatening.” 

“A great city is a helpless mass. It lives upon the shelves 
of stores. The shelves produce nothing. The city cannot feed 
itself. Conditions of work and living are artificial. The over- 
head expense in cities is becoming unbearable. There is 
nothing left to live upon.” 

“It was an evil day when the village flour mill disap- 
peared.” 

“The modern city has been prodigal; today it is bank- 
rupt; some day it will cease to be.” 


In two of these statements may be detected an element 
of hope. Ford, like most people who desire something fer- 
vently, was convinced that what he wanted was about to 
happen. 


“Industry will decentralize. Small plants will be put on 
every stream.” 

“During the next twenty years we shall have as great a 
development of farming as we have had in the past twenty 
in manufacturing.” 


And he was not adverse to helping the process along—in 
theory at least. He talked much about the small plants which 
he was going to set up which would give the farmers winter 
work to do. He actually did start building a few. But all his 
major activities were in the other direction. His factory was 
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the most centralized in the automobile industry, making in a 
single plant as many of the parts as possible. Other automobile 
manufacturers might assemble their product from all over 
the country, but Ford preferred to concentrate his activities in 
Detroit, perhaps the most dreadful, dreary, and ugly of 
American cities. 

Of course Ford was at least partially right about the modern 
city, which is in many ways an unpleasant place to live in. 
But he did not reach this conclusion by reasoning, or sup- 
port it by anything resembling logic. He had been brought up 
in the country. He liked it. He did not like the city. And 
that was all there was to it. He fought against the large city 
with words, and fought for it with dollars and machines. 
He was forever talking about how machinery would make 
farm life more attractive by taking the drudgery out of the 
work. When there was a Fordson tractor for every farm, 
thought he, the exodus toward the cities would cease. He 
could not understand that for every tractor on the farms at 
least one hired man has moved to the city. He would not admit 
that a surplus of agricultural products was possible. It had not 
been so when he was a boy. 


The third factor in Ford’s state of mind was in a way ad- 
mirable—because it was honest. He had all the small-town 
prejudices, but he did not attempt to justify them by religious 


reasoning. He hated alcohol, tobacco, immorality, divorce, dis- ~ © 


sipation, gambling, luxury, Iiterature, art, modern’ dancing. 
Most small-town Americans of his generation felt the same 
way, But most of them tried to put their prejudices on a 
religious foundation by tracing them back to the Old Testa- 


ment or to the more obscure sayings of Jesus. Rural American 
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Protestantism consists almost entirely of such emotional justi- 
fication. 

Ford did not bother to do this. He did not know the 
language. He had no Biblical phrases at his command except 
when he hired a ghost-writer to supply them. His prejudices 
were absolute. The fact that he held them was enough. When 
he felt that one of them needed a little backing up, he turned 
to his own brand of economics. Married life and sobriety help 
production. Alcohol, divorce, and “dissipation” are apt to in- 
terfere. 

We have become accustomed to think of the small towns 
as centers of religion. Certainly they do the most talking about 
it. But as a matter of fact none of the great religious move- 
ments of the past have come from the rural regions. By their 
very nature they have started in the centers of thought, where 
men of various kinds could get together and formulate a new 
and powerful system of belief. The rural regions always re- 
sist. Mohammed had to fight against the idolatrous tribes of 
the Arabian desert, now his most fervent supporters. Puritan- 
ism had its stronghold in the city of London. Confucius was 
a subtle person at the court of Lu. Gautama was a fashionable 
Hindu prince. At first the villages protest, as the Russian 
villages are fighting Communism. Then they accept the new 
religion. Then, when it has died at the center, they fight a 
rear-guard battle to preserve its outward observances long 
after they have become meaningless and dead—a sort of moral 
dandruff no longer nourished by the scalp and the brain within. 

Ford had been brought up to believe in the importance 
of these various flakes of moral dandruff. But his special kind 
of honesty (and his ignorance of the Biblical tags) prevented 
him from relying like his fellow townsmen upon religion to 
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back him up. He was probably not logical enough to realize 
that rural Protestantism was merely a kind of camouflage for 
rural prejudices, but he acted as if he did. He clung to small- 
town feelings against alcohol, cigarettes, sexual self-determina- 
tion, etc., took them bodily to the cities he distrusted so strongly 
and tried to reroot them there. He never tried seriously to 
combat the growth of the cities, although he did a lot of talk- 
ing about it. But at various points of his career we can see 
that he thought a large city acting as if it were a small town 
might be almost as good as the genuine article. 


Ford had other rural American characteristics, but they are 
rather commonplace. He was an individualist to the point of 
excessive egotism. He could not work with others, and never 
did when he could avoid it, getting rid of the early associates 
who had built up his success as soon as possible. Like so many 
individualists he would not stand for individualism in others. 
He was intolerant in almost every respect. If he did not approve 
of a man, he would have nothing to do with him. Like most 
homesick country boys, Ford loved the birds and the flowers— 
one of his more pleasant qualities. He hated even mildly 
fashionable society and would tolerate no contact with it. He 
hated abstract learning because it was “non-productive” and 


because he possessed none of it himself. He hated financiers ` 
because they lived in large cities and because he did not un- 


derstand their operations. 

Much has been written about Henry Ford as “the great 
American enigma.” His facial expression has much to do with 
it. There is something baffling about his smile. And he has a 
fondness for short, cryptic sentences—a favorite rural method 
of appearing wise. But there is really nothing hard to under- 
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stand about Ford. His commentators start at the wrong end. 
They are dazzled by his wealth and success; they think there 
must be something remarkable about his character. And when 
they hear him make a statement not in keeping with his posi- 
tion as an industrial leader, they take refuge in the conclusion 
that he is an enigma. As a matter of fact all his opinions can 
be heard around the general store cracker-box on any winter 
afternoon. The remarkable thing about Henry Ford is that he 
got hold of a billion dollars. Without that golden backing 


“he would never have been taken seriously, for intellectually and 
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philosophically he was fifty years behind the times. But where 
a billion dollars sits, there is the head of the table. 


Now we can leave the little town of Dearborn and return to 
the city of Detroit. Ever since his sensational wage announce- 
ment in 1914 had made such a stir in the press, Ford had been 
turning the idea of an industrial Utopia vaguely in his mind. 
He had a glimpse of new and fascinating possibilities—a hun- 
dred thousand people just where he wanted them, their arms 
bared for a hypodermic injection of his ideas. Behind them 
were a million more who would be influenced indirectly, and 
still farther in the future the whole of America, perhaps the 
whole world waiting to hear his revelation. He was paying 
his men five dollars a day, twice the prevailing wage. They 
would have to stand for a lot of interference in their personal 
affairs. 

Ford did not waste much time in taking advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity. Shortly after the new wage plan 
went into effect he hired a certain John R. Lee to head his 
“sociological department.” This was the anti-cigarette stage of 
the development of the Ford mind, and it would be interesting 
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to know what Mr. Lee’s instructions were. But presently the 
World War started, and Ford had other things to think about. 
He went off with the Oscar 11, momentarily forgetting that his 
employees needed moral leadership. 

When Ford returned from Norway, Dean Marquis was in 
power, like the clerical adviser of a medizval ruler. Just what 
happened to Lee we don’t know. He was sunk without a trace. 
Years later Marquis had some very nice things to say about 
him. Marquis was a man of tact and good taste. Also by the 
time he said these things he was on the outside with Lee and 
perhaps felt sympathetic. At any rate in the beginning of 1916 
Marquis was placed in charge of the “sociological department,” 
and to him Ford delegated the power which his high wages 
gave him over his men—a power greater than any other in- 
dustrialist has dared use against his employees. 

Now most great corporations have “sociological depart- 
ments” and their purposes are various, from mere espionage 
to a genuine desire to help the worker make the most of his 
life’s opportunities. But Ford’s idea was something new. He 
had standardized his cars until number 384,536 could be 
swapped for number 483,974 in the dead of night and the 
owner would never know the difference. Now he proposed to 
standardize his men. Human beings are so foolish. They want 
things which they ought not to want; they do not want things 
which they ought to want, and there is no help in them. 
They fall in love, not only once as they should, but twice or 
three times. They gamble, not with millions, which is all right, 
but with their little wages. They eat too much and get sick. 
They drink, they smoke, they play pool late into the evening 
when they should be sleeping in preparation for the next 
day’s work. They take too little interest in their backyard 
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gardens, and a great deal too much in their neighbors’ wives. 
In all the great industry centering around Highland Park, 
there was only one perfect man. And he, quite naturally, was 
Ford himself. 

Marquis appears to have analyzed Ford’s state of mind 
very correctly. Outwardly the two men were very different. 
Marquis had considerable appreciation for certain things of 
the mind and spirit which meant nothing to Ford. He had a 
more orderly mind and an ability to think consecutively. But 
in one respect he was very similar. He, like Ford, was of 
rural origin with the usual intolerance toward diverging con- 
ceptions of morality and the proper mode of life. 

The Ford sociological department, as developed under 
Marquis, was an expression of the common factors in these two 
personalities. If Ford had run it directly, there would have 
been an element of caprice and eccentricity. Marquis if left 
alone would have added those appeals to the zsthetic side of 
human nature which the Catholic and Episcopal Churches 
realize are among the strongest weapons of social control. Un- 
der the two men acting together the department was a logical 
and well thought-out machine for making half the men in 
Detroit as much as possible like Henry Ford. Marquis con- 
tributed the logic and the thought. Ford supplied the model. 

The point of departure of this enterprise was the so-called 
“profit-sharing” policy. Some years later the Federal Govern- 
ment made a list of profit-sharing systems and refused to in- 
clude the Ford plan among them. In the first place the 
profits were not shared. They were larger after the plan was 
put into effect than before. And furthermore the “bonus” 
which the men received was not proportionate to the work 
they did, but was dependent on various heterogeneous factors 
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only remotely connected with the industry. The government 
inspectors decided that you might call the plan all sorts of 
things, but not “profit-sharing.” 


| The plan worked as follows. When a man was hired by x 
F 


ord he was placed on a probationary list and was paid about 
thirty cents an hour, slightly but only slightly above the pre- 
vailing scale in other shops. After he had proved that he 
could do his work to the satisfaction of the foremen, he was 
placed on another list, and the “investigators” descended upon 
him to see if he were “morally fit” for a higher wage. If he was ` 
not married, the impression was left that the sooner he estab- _ 
lished a Home the better. If he was married, the investigators 
went over his family affairs with a fine-tooth comb. Did he 
live with his wife? Did he clothe his children properly? What ` 
school did he send them to? What was his reputation in the 
neighborhood, and what was his wife’s reputation? If an | 
alien, had he applied for naturalization? His personal habits 
were not overlooked. Did he drink? Did he gamble? Did | 
he stay out late at night? What were his religious and politi- 
cal afhliations? Did he owe any money and, if so, why? 
The Ford workers, like the population of Detroit, had 
come from many different countries, bringing their national 
customs with them, but this did not affect the actions of 
Ford’s industrial tithing-men. It did not matter if the worker 
was an Italian and had been brought up to use wine with his 
meals. He drank, that was all, and a black mark was put 
against his name. It did not matter if he was a dark Slav whose 
wife expected to be beaten now and then as a part of the per- - 
fect family life. He was a wife-beater. If he was a sociable 
German who liked to spend his evenings drinking beer with 
his friends, he was put down as a frequenter of saloons. Eve- 
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nings should be spent at home resting for the next day’s work. 
The investigators carried in their minds a mental replica of 
Ford, the perfect small-town American, and if the worker 
did not resemble it closely enough, he was not worthy and 
did not get his bonus. 

After the worker had passed successfully this preliminary 
investigation, he was granted an additional 2814 cents an 
hour and received with it a new list of rigid obligations. The 
pay increase was not unconditional. It could not be spent as 
the worker wished, for pleasures or satisfactions according to 
his taste. It had to be used “constructively” and could be cut 
off the moment the investigators decided it was not being so 
used. There was a long list of permissible constructive pur- 
poses, all in accordance with Ford’s ideals. First and foremost 
came the home, savings, life insurance, Christmas Clubs, and 
other expenditures looking toward the future. Next came a 
higher standard of living in the American sense of possessing 
a large number of things. The worker was encouraged to buy 
an automobile—a Ford was the best, of course. Vacuum 
cleaners were smiled upon, also washing machines and other 
shining facets of the Middle Western social ideal. The worker’s 
living quarters were closely examined. Some kinds of foreigners 
like to sleep five in a room, but this was discouraged as it might 
lead to the awfullest immorality. Boarders were discouraged 
also, as they had a way of breaking up the Home. 

And woe to the worker who was so perverse as to seek the 
satisfactions of life outside this rigid ideal. No matter how 
ugly and disagreeable his wife, he must not spend a penny of 
money or a moment of time with more pleasant females. No 
matter how much he craved excitement, he must not indulge 
in games of chance. He must not drink, he must not “dissipate” 
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- in dance halls or burlesque shows. And if a friendly brawl, a 
natural amusement to many races including Ford’s ancestral 
Irish, got him in trouble with the police, he found himself 
in worse trouble with the investigators. Inside the factory the 
Ford worker was a slave to the mechanical pace-maker. This 
was not unknown in other plants besides Ford’s, although 
never so rigid as there. But with his additional 281, cents an 
hour Ford had bought the worker’s free time also. He spent 
it for him according to his own ideals, Like the Lord God of 
Hosts he “built men” in his own image. 

Naturally a system like this required an army of spies, and 
it was probably here that Ford contracted the detective-habit 
which was so prominent during his later career. Detroit was 
a large city even in 1914, and it was growing rapidly. Personal 
news did not get around as fast as it did in small towns. It had 
to be gathered, and gathered it was by a corps of “investi- 
gators” armed with the most sweeping and tyrannical powers. 
Some of them were well-intentioned people with the blind- 
spot toward the rights of others peculiar to some social workers. 
Some were merely malicious gossips who enjoyed being paid 
to follow their favorite occupation. 

Marquis, of course, with his clerical power of rationaliza- 
tion, saw only the pleasant and benevolent side of this busi- 
ness. As he expressed it, “I had been preaching Christianity 
for twenty years. Now I had a chance to practice it.” The 
powers given him by Ford were very great. At one time he 
could veto the hiring or firing of any employee. From his 
point of view he did considerable good, for he was a kind man. 
And he had a magnificent time doing it. He was convinced 
that he and Ford were approaching the industrial Millennium. 
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In 1916 he told the story of his work to the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


“The impression has somehow got around,” said Marquis, 
“that Henry Ford is in the automobile business. It isn’t true. 
Mr. Ford shoots about fifteen hundred cars out the back 
door of his factory every day just to get rid of them. They 
are but the by-products of his real business, which is the 
making of men.” 


Automobiles may be hard to make, but men are doubly 
so, for they can fight back, although often feebly. Marquis 
explained in the same address what he did in such a case. 


“We receive every man on six months’ probation and we 
make a careful study of his habits. To get his share of the 
profits he has to show that he spends constructively. There 
are two ways of spending money—constructive, and destruc- 
tive of self, family and community. A Ford man must be a 
builder. If he is not, he is called to the office and his destruc- 
tive habits are pointed out to him. His profits are taken 
away until he reforms. If he reforms in thirty days, he gets | 
the withheld profits. If he reforms in sixty days, he get 75% 
of them. If he does not reform in sixty days, he is allowed 
to go elsewhere.” 


Of course Marquis realized that there were certain objec- 
tions to this system, but he forestalled them with a sharp 
application of the moral reformer’s technique. 


“There were employees who objected to it as subjecting 
them to humiliating experiences. They said that it inter- 
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as my experience went I found such complaints came from 
men whose individual liberties had been interfered with, 
but they were such liberties as getting drunk and beating up 
one’s wife, abusing one’s family, and wasting one’s money.” 


So spoke Marquis before the National Educational As- 
sociation and before various sociological and religious bodies. 
And it is astonishing how few criticisms were heard. The work- 
men, of course, objected violently, but only the more independ- 
ent of them voiced their objections aloud. Most of the indi- 
- vidualists had long been driven from the Ford plant by the 
monotony and rigidity of the factory system. If such super- 
vision of personal affairs had been applied to another group 
of workmen—the coal miners, for instance—the revolt would 
have been volcanic. 

And outside the plant the criticisms were very few. The 
Educational Association seems to have listened with approval. 
No one pointed out that Marquis was doing to the men’s 
free time what Ford had long since done to their working 
hours, removing the last traces of that individualism of which 
America has been so justly proud. But we should remember 
that this was 1916, when the movement which culminated 
in the Eighteenth Amendment was reaching the peak of its 
power. Presently the East would wake with a start and find 
that the Middle West, led by such men as Marquis, had de- 
cided to make the whole country conform to its moral and 
social ideals. 

The Ford-Marquis system of moral guidance lasted in its 
full glory only a few years. It gradually declined and finally 
died in 1921 when Marquis parted company with Ford. Need- 
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less to say, it did not succeed in making the Ford workers in- 
to models of morality. Such schemes never do, for the poor 
and apparently helpless have very effective ways of defending 
themselves against attempts to meddle in their personal affairs. 
They wash their babies at exactly the right moment. They ac- 
quire great skill in appearing to conform to the moral code 
imposed upon them. They do not give up their pleasures, but 
endow them with protective coloring and low visibility. And 
never for one moment are they grateful to their would-be 
benefactor. They realize very clearly that in trying to “help” 
them it is he who has contracted the obligation, not they. 

This excursion into sociology had an aftermath which 
seems to have caused Ford a certain amount of annoyance. 
After Marquis left the company, he was prevailed upon by a 
publisher to write a book about his experiences—which he did 
with great skill and subtlety. Its title was “Henry Ford, An 
Interpretation,” and for a few weeks it had a considerable 
sale. Then, while the demand was still strong, it suddenly and 
mysteriously went out of print. Almost no copies have ap- 
peared since in the second-hand book stores. A liberal stand- 
ing order has produced only a few. There are half a dozen 
copies in the Detroit Public Library, but they are “not for cir- 
culation.” Henry Ford seems to have realized that Marquis 
knew him a great deal too well. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST WAR ASSET” 
T attempt to regulate the manners and morals of 


a hundred thousand people was not enough to occupy 
fully a man like Ford. He had other things to think 
about. The Great War was still going on, in fact was rapidly 
approaching America. Ford had not forgotten it by any means. 
He had learned that the papers would not treat his opinions 
seriously in their news column or editorials, but he could 
still get attention by paid advertisements. In the advertising 
pages money is the editor. Ford’s full-page anti-preparedness 
advertisements, the first of which he inserted in “all the 
papers” on February 23rd, 1916, were rather hysterical but 
quite to the point, and he should be given proper credit for 
them. He pointed out that no country wanted to invade 
America; that no country could if it did want to. He quoted 
speeches in Congress which exposed the Navy League and 
showed just how it was backed by the munitions manufac- 
turers. He pointed out that Hudson Maxim’s alarmist book 
Defenseless America had been published just before Maxim 
put the stock of his munition company on the market. In fact 
Ford’s analysis of the American war spirit was so clear and un- 
answerable that we wonder how so misty-minded a person 
could have conceived it. 
The solution of this problem is clear to anyone who will 
take the trouble to read the newspapers of 1916. The country 
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was not in a rational state of mind. The public nerves were 
raw and jumpy. Intelligent men seriously believed the whole 
dismal mass of propaganda toward America’s participation in 
the war. Japan was one of the Allies, but on the Pacific coast 
many an eye was peeled for a Japanese fleet on the horizon. 
In the Middle West the most popular possible invader was 
Mexico, which was reported to have upwards of a million 
men under arms. The East had nightmares about the Hun, 
and the passengers on the Staten Island ferries kept a sharp 
lookout for periscopes. The public mind had reached that 
pathological state which ‘always precedes a modern war. 

But Ford was insulated from all this. He could read after 
a fashion, but almost never did. His inner circle of yes-men 
knew better than to tell him things he did not want to hear. 
The fact that these things were lies was a lucky chance. If 
the Germans had actually made a practice of cutting off the 
right hands of all Belgians, or if the Japanese had actually 
been massing a force to invade California, Ford would have 
been just as much in the dark. But as it happened, none of 
these things was true. When the best available information 
is false, the man with no information at all is apt to be right. 

We have one very delightful example of how an uninformed 
man protected from propaganda can analyze a situation better 
than a man in full possession of the so called “facts.” Once 
Ford was asked what he thought of the loss of American 
citizens in the sinking of the Lusitania. He tells the story as 
follows: 

“I said I didn’t know. I would have to ask some boys. So I 
got five boys—from twelve to sixteen years of age—and asked 
them. And every one answered, “What in Hell did they go on 
board for?” 
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Ford’s anti-preparedness advertisements got him a great 
deal of abuse from the papers, which denounced him as a 
traitor, a pro-German, a fool. He took it all without a sign. He 
probably never saw the articles. And he continued to burst 
into expensive print whenever his writing-men found a new 
angle. 

By the summer of 1916 Ford found another target for his 
general attack on war. The Mexican revolution had been 
slopping over the Rio Grande from time to time, and in March 
General Pershing had been sent to chase Pancho Villa futilely 
around the mountains of Chihuahua. He didn’t catch him 
(or even see him), and while he was gone, the border situa- 
tion grew worse. Various unidentified groups of Mexican ir- 
regulars made raids into American territory, and the jingo 
press, led as usual by the Chicago Tribune, demanded that 
the weaker country be taught a lesson. 

At this time President Wilson was worrying about the 
nominating conventions which would shortly meet. He was 
about to run on the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” but he 
recognized only too well that the war spirit in America had 
grown mightily in the last few months. What could be better 
than a little, easy, dress rehearsal below the Rio Grande? He 
would smash the flying charges of cowardice and still delay 
the real war until after the election. 

In June Wilson called out the National Guard, ostensibly 
to police the border, but really to give the jingoes something 
to think about. With a great creaking of rusty equipment the 
militia began to gather and entrain for the Southwest. Henry 
Ford watched with anger. He did not distinguish between 
real war and a political gesture. He felt he should do some- 
thing—action. 
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On June the 23rd he got his chance. The Michigan Na- 
tional Guard had been called with the rest, and some of its 
men were Ford employees. They had left with flags flying and 
amid patriotic cheers. Ford saw them off, and through an 
assistant gave an announcement to the press. 


“We would be sorry to see any of our men resign or enlist 
in the National Guard, but both recruits and State militia- 
men will be treated alike—as though they quit the plant to 
engage in other lines of business.” 


Which meant, of course, that the militiamen lost their jobs 
and their preferred position on the lists at Highland Park. It 
was pointed out by the New York Times that the announce- 
ment was carefully worded to avoid the law which forbade 
employers to threaten militiamen with discharge. 

Almost at once Ford realized that this time he had gone 
too far. Attempting to obstruct the movement or gathering of 
troops looks very much like treason whatever the motive. On 
June 25th Ford denied that he had authorized any such state- 
ment, and on June 26th renewed the denial. But it was too late. 
The press took up the cry of “traitor,” “anti-American,” and 
illogically, “pro-German.” The Chicago Tribune was partic- 
ularly violent. One of its editorials on the subject accused Ford, 
by rather shaky logic, of being an anarchist. 

This last accusation got under Ford’s skin. To him an 
anarchist meant simply a thrower of bombs, and bombs were 
not constructive. He decided to sue the Tribune for a million 
dollars’ damages to his reputation. This suit was to come to 
trial three years later, and would cause Ford a good deal of 
anguish, but at the time it was probably only the blind ges- 
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ture of a man who resented being made to back down. The 
Tribune answered with loud defiance and an increase of cir- 
culation. 

So Ford and the country drifted toward war. Wilson won 
the November election on the hypocritical slogan, “He kept us 
out of war,” and with four more years of office ahead prepared 
for the coming conflict. Ford kept up his anti-preparedness 
propaganda, blissfully ignorant of what was to come, or at least 
appearing to be so. On January 7th he sent a long telegram to a 
preparedness meeting at the Republican Club of New York, 
denouncing universal training. 


“An army or navy is a tool for the protection of mis- 
guided, inefhcient, destructive Wall Street. 

“In so far as the idea of physical development is con- 
cerned, no military drill can be better than our popu- 
lar sports such as baseball, together with sanitary working 
conditions and constant urge to temperate living.” 


The telegram wound up with the statement that the mili- 
tarists were backed by the same elements which “had burned 
the witches in Salem.” The only comment the meeting thought 
worth making was that no witches had been burned in Salem. 
The country was going to war, whether Ford realized it or 
not. 

On February 3rd diplomatic relations were broken with 
Germany, and Ford’s courage deserted him. His pacifism was 
not built on firm philosophic ground. He had no desire to go 
against the country. Probably he had not realized until this 
moment how near we had come to war. At any rate he be- 
came overnight a patriot and rushed off to Washington to 
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offer his services to the Government. He was in good company. 
Most American pacifists had experienced a change of heart 
long before this and were consoling themselves with Wilson’s 
happy phrase about “A War to end War.” Ford was now a 
general on the industrial front. Let us see what he did to 
“make the world safe for Democracy.” 


About this time the diligent student of the Ford mind be- 
gins to wonder how on earth he managed to collect his 
billion dollars. He certainly possessed nothing resembling gen- 
eral knowledge. In matters of economics he had not passed 
the “Octopus Wall Street” state of mind. The complete dis- 
organization of the Peace Ship proves that he was not a born 
executive. The anti-cigarette excursion, the campaign against 
preparedness, the rash announcement about the militia are 
sufficient indications that he did not possess that cold, calculat- 
ing, pedestrian common sense which lies behind many great 
fortunes. 

What did he know? Up to this time we have been able to 
assume that he knew all about machinery, or at least that 
kind of machinery which is concerned with automobiles. If 
he did, it would be sufficient. Many ignorant men have climbed 
to the top by a single strand of specialized knowledge. But in 
1916 began a chain of events which make this theory ex- 
tremely shaky. 

On April 21st of that year Ford was in New York. He was 
surrounded by secretaries as usual, but there came a moment 
when the protecting circle around him was not complete. Only 
Delavigne was in attendance, and he was an extremely poor 
reservoir of common sense. It was rather like the occasion when 
Madame Schwimmer found an accidental breach in Ford’s 
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secretarial armor. His mind was soft and unprotected, like an 
oyster without its shell. One of the army of cranks, which he 
attracted wherever he went, managed to get in and do his 
damage before the secretaries could fly to the rescue. 

This particular crank was an “inventor” named Louis 
Enricht of Farmingdale, Long Island, one of those well-mean- 
ing but vague souls who before the Age of Science would have 
been amateur magicians or students of the Cabala. He had a 
certain green liquid, a few drops of which would turn ordinary 
water into a motor fuel at the cost of one cent a gallon. This 
together with the “death ray” and “perpetual motion” are 
modern variants of the Philosopher’s Stone, and everyone even 
remotely concerned with invention has received some com- 
munication on the subject. Ford undoubtedly had too, but 
before this there had been no chink in his defenses. 

Enricht, the inventor, happened to come around to the 
Ford suite at just the right time. He was met by Delavigne, 
whom he convinced at once. What a wonderful thing for 
the flivvers if they could run thirty miles on a cent’s worth 
of fuel! Delavigne showed him in to Ford, who was very much 
interested. He too thought it would be a wonderful thing. 
What a blow to the oil industry, which had been riding to 
opulence like the Old Man of the Sea on the back of the 
Ford Motor Company! He arranged with Enricht for a 
“rigorous test” of his green liquid, and offered to donate a 
standard Ford motor for the purpose. He would go out to 
Farmingdale himself to see if the discovery were really true. 
As Delavigne told the ever-present reporters, “Mr. Ford is 
something of a chemist himself.” 

The “rigorous test” never came off. Somebody got to Ford 
in time and told him that he had been taken in by one of the 
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commonest fakes in circulation. He heard that water is it- 
self a product of combustion, and so can’t be made to burn 
any more. He learned about the Law of Conservation of 
Energy. Very cautiously, we imagine, his secretaries gave him 
the first lesson of elementary chemistry. The automobile wizard 
actually had to be convinced that a gasoline engine won’t run 
on water. But the harm had been done. Every high school 
graduate who read the papers had a moment of mild amuse- 
ment at Ford’s expense, and the Ford writing-men had to 
work overtime to re-establish his position as a wizard. 

This incident was no mere newspaper fantasy. It was dis- 
cussed in two separate issues of the New York papers, which 
means that Ford confirmed the first item by a second state- 
ment. Still, it might be a momentary lapse, characteristic of 
Ford’s wandering attention. But no such excuse can be offered 
for the second of these revealing episodes, which occurred 
just after America severed diplomatic relations with Germany. 

At this period Ford was popularly considered “America’s 
Greatest War Asset.” The public thought that it was as easy 
to manufacture a field gun as it was to make a flivver, and it 
did reassuring sums in its head. The Ford Motor Company 
could certainly turn out three thousand guns a day, which. 
would blow the Germans out of their trenches in no time. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels thought similar things, and on 
February 6th he summoned Ford to Washington to see what 
use could be made of him. Now Daniels was a simple per- 
son, astonishingly ignorant of naval warfare, but even he 
must have been taken aback by the scheme which the motor 
wizard sprung on him. Briefly this scheme was to build one 
thousand one-man submarines a week, powered by the stand- 
ard Ford motor. 
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“My idea of a submarine,” said Ford, full of enthusiasm, 
“is a pill on a pole. That is, a pole on the front end of the 
submarine with a pill—a bomb—on the end of it. The sub- 
marine—a small one carrying one man—goes right up to 
the ship and sticks the pill against the hull. The submarine 
then withdraws, and the pill goes off. And it can be done. 
What’s to prevent it?” 

. He went on to say that the one-man submarine would have 
a cruising radius of five hundred miles, would have no peri- 
scope and would so be invisible, would use its fuel for ballast, 
and would undoubtedly “assure the freedom of the seas.” 

Daniels, being a politician and furthermore a Southerner, 
was probably very polite although non-committal. So were 
high Naval officials, who told the reporters, “We shall see,” 
and fled into the safety of the Navy Department. But independ- 
ent marine engineers were not so reticent. They ridiculed the 
idea of the one-man submarine and marveled how any human 
being could be so ignorant. Didn’t Ford know that a gasoline 
engine requires air? Didn’t he know that his kind of sub- 
marine had been tried as early as the Revolution with com- 
plete failure? Didn’t he know that a submarine without a 
periscope was wholly blind and helpless? Some of them went 
into details, but most of them merely hooted. Needless to say, 
no one-man submarines were ever built. 

Ford’s next contribution to the art of war was the one- 
man tank—which, to do it justice, was a more practical if 
hardly original idea. Such tanks will probably be used to a 
limited extent in the next war, but they have technical dis- 
advantages which made them useless in 1917. They were 
too short to cross trenches. They were easily disabled by gun- 
fire, and they were not heavy enough to force their way 
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through barbed-wired entanglements. Furthermore, the stand- 
ard Ford engine was not powerful enough to operate any kind 
of tank. So no one-man tanks were built or wanted. 

These two ideas—tank and submarine—have an element 
in common which gives us a significant glimpse of Ford’s 
state of mind. They were both “one-man.” In fact they were 
adaptations of the Ford car to new uses. As we have seen, 
Ford’s tremendous financial success was based on a single 
idea—that the public would buy a cheap, small automobile in 
tremendous quantities. He had been correct, and the billion 
dollars proved it. During his subsequent operations, the farther 
he got away from the “universal car” the less success he had, 
and so his immediate reaction to a new problem was “one-man” 
—cheapness—mass-production. He was sure that the formula 
which had worked so well once would work again. The 
Fordson tractors—a failure, by the way, and now not manu- 
factured in America—were a case in point. Also the light 
airplane, the flivver of the skies, which he experimented with 
from time to time, leaving the tri-motors to Edsel. A real in- 
dustrial genius can analyze a situation, consider all its elements, 
and reason accordingly. But Ford was not accustomed to 
reasoning. All his life he lived on his intellectual capital, a 
single great idea, and his numerous failures came from trying 
to apply to other things a formula which worked with the 
cheap automobile alone. | 

Well, the Navy didn’t want his “one-man” submarine, and | 
the Army didn’t want his “one-man” tank, but toward the 
end of the war Ford did get a chance to apply a modified 
version of his original formula to warfare. The result was the 
“Eagle Boat,” of evil memory in the Navy. These were small 
submarine-chasers carrying a few men and lightly armed. The 
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theory was that Ford should build them in large numbers, 
and that they would so infest the seas that no submarine 
would stick its periscope above the surface without being de- 
tected. What the fortunate Eagle Boat would do then was 
never discussed, for the German U-Boats carried guns which 
would blow her out of the water at one shot. Unless a destroyer 
were present to deal with the submarine, the Eagle Boat would 
be helpless, and if a destroyer were on hand, the Eagle Boat 
had contributed nothing to the situation. 

Furthermore, the Eagle Boats, as built in small numbers by 
Ford, were enough to give every sailor a nightmare. They were 
unseaworthy and hard to manage. Their cruising radius was 
very small. They were impossible to keep in running order, 
and their behavior in a heavy sea was something scandalous. 
The Navy tried to use them, but gave it up and relegated 
them to smooth bays and the duty of reassuring the public. It 
is even possible that the Navy used this means of keeping Ford 
quiet. The public thought he should be allowed to apply his 
favorite formula, and the Eagle Boats were the cheapest way 
out. 

Of course the Ford factory itself was a war asset. Every 
automobile factory is. At Highland Park Ford made all sorts 
of things—cylinders for Liberty motors, steel helmets, gas 
masks. If he had not, his plant would have been requisitioned. 
These activities were, like all war contracts, exceedingly pro- 
fitable. In fact, they worried Ford’s intermittently operating 
conscience. He remembered some of his violent remarks about 
war profiteers, whom he had called all the names in the 
vocabularies of his writing-men. With a grand gesture he an- 
nounced that he would charge the Government only what the 
products actually cost. The minority stockholders in the Ford 
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Motor Company made an immediate protest. They wanted 
their profits even if Ford should renounce his. So he modifitd 
his statement. He would give back to the Government every 
cent which came from his 584% of the stock. This was widely 
circulated in the press and probably came to the notice of every 
literate person. The promise was never to be kept. Not a cent 
did the Government get back from Ford. But he was to make 
great use of the reputation for public spirit which the promise 
gave him. 


CHAPTER IX 
STATESMAN 


N June, 1918, while America was at the height of its war 
I enthusiasm, a peculiar situation developed at Washington, 
which stimulated the germs of political ambition lying 
latent in Ford’s mind. President Wilson had been given the 
powers of a dictator, as was quite proper under the circum- 
stances, but he felt none too sure of himself. At the first of 
the year he had announced his famous “fourteen points,” which 
since they rejected in some respects the traditional policy of 
“no foreign entanglements,” had been none too well received. 
The large Republican minority in the Senate was particularly 
antagonistic and made no secret of it. Wilson looked forward 
with uneasiness to the Congressional elections due in the fall. - 
He knew what a Republican Senate would do to the League 
of Nations project which he intended to push in the event of 
victory. In June, a month or so before the primaries, he be- 
gan to look for candidates for the Senate who would back up 
this program. One of the likely men he picked out was Henry 
Ford. 

For the purposes which Wilson had in mind, Ford would 
make an excellent supporter in the Senate. The coming battle 
for the League of Nations would be fought largely against 
George Washington’s farewell address, and it was probable that 
Ford had never heard of it, certain that he would respect it no 
more than any other historical tradition. A League of Nations 
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would appeal to him—the world forced to work and produce 
with a minimum of nationalistic recreation such as tariffs and 
wars. He was not a Democrat, but neither was he a professed 
Republican. In fact, he had shown no signs that he was 
conscious of party politics at all. 

Ford’s political possibilities were considerable. There was 
no financial problem—usually a sore point with Democratic 
candidates. He dominated the industry of the largest city in his 
state. His retail agents, active in every village, could be turned 
overnight into an efficient political machine. And the publicity 
value of his name was tremendous. Whatever the newspapers 
chose to say about him, they would certainly not ignore him, 
which is the only entirely fatal thing which can happen to a 
candidate. 

On the other side of the ledger were two potent factors. 
Ford’s record as a pacifist still antagonized many patriotic 
spirits. And he was by no means popular among leaders of 
public opinion. His strength lay with the humble people who 
used his cars, blessed him for them, and were not sufficiently 
informed themselves to appreciate the defects in his character. 
His was a sort of Lindbergh reputation, strongest among those 
people who cannot admire a man in one respect without 
wanting to elect him to public office. The Nebraska Republi- 
cans who linked his name approvingly with Big Bill Thomp- 
son’s in 1914 were only doing what many groups in Michigan 
would do four years later. 

In June the Michigan Democrats held a pre-primary con- 
ference and looked for a candidate who would have a chance 
of carrying their ordinarily rock-ribbed Republican state. After 
considerable deliberation they picked Ford and announced 
that they would support him in the primary. 
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“We have chosen him to become our party candidate, al- 
though he is not within our fold.” 


The very striking lack of enthusiasm in this endorsement 
may be attributed to the party leaders, who were doubtful of 
Ford’s regularity. But there had been an imperious prod from 
Washington. After a day or two of denials Ford accepted and 
agreed to enter the primary. But only, he was at pains to 
state, at the express command of the President. 


“I didn’t do it. It wasn’t my intention. One imay | have a 
good intention and yet have a bad motive back of it. I had 
no part in this. I have been commanded to run for Senator. 
And now—well, we shall see whether I can build anything 
but automobiles, tractors, and ships.” 


It is not exactly clear what Ford meant by “good intentions 
and bad motives back of them,” but it is plain that something 
was worrying him. Ford, we must remember, was the son 
of a Michigan farmer, and therefore a Republican by tradition. 
The Democrats were not considered respectable in the Michigan 
countryside. Only by accident did they ever carry an election. 
They symbolized the Eastern cities and the South, neither of 
which were admired on the Michigan farms. Ford would have 
preferred to run on the Republican ticket, but it was too late 
now. He was committed to the Democrats, and indeed he 
professed that the command of the Democratic President was 


politics at all. Most men would have given up at this point 
and decided to make the best of a not very bad situation. 
But not Ford. His self-confidence was so great that he thought 
he saw a way out. He would get both nominations, run on 
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conscience and at the same time make sure of winning the 
election in the fall. 

The Michigan primary laws made this theoretically pos- 
sible. There was nothing to prevent a man entering both 
primaries at the same time. If he won, he would have to de- 
clare which party nomination he would accept, which would 
leave the other party without a candidate. Of course politics 
doesn’t work this way, and any politician would have known 
it. But Ford’s experience with elections was limited to the 
Ford Motor Company, where his 5814% of the stock gave 
him a majority before the voting started. It would be easy, he 
thought. No one would oppose him in the Democratic pri- 
mary. This would leave Ford Democrats free to enter the 
Republican primary on his behalf, and they with the pro- 
Ford Republicans would carry it also. So he allowed his name 
to appear in the Republican ballot, and carefully refused to 
commit himself to either party. 


“That is a matter of political technique, which may be 
taken up when I come to it.” 

“I would pitch a penny to decide which nomination I 
would accept, or leave it to my secretary to decide.” 


Needless to say the scheme did not work. The Republicans 
saw through this transparent plot to tie up the election before 
the voting started, and they took certain steps. A mysterious 
person named Helme entered the Democratic primary against 
Ford—which made the maneuver too dangerous to attempt. 
The Republican Attorney-General, A. J. Groesbeck, tried to 
get the support of the State Committee for Ford, but was voted 
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down derisively. The Republicans did not propose to be 
euchred out of the election by any such childish device. The 
chances of winning were too good. Ford, they decided, would 
be an opponent with certain weaknesses. 

No sooner had Ford’s candidacy become known through- 
out the country than these weaknesses began to appear. He 
was a national character, and upon him was focused the at- 
tention of the national press. The New York papers, the source 
of so much political opinion, were loftily scornful. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, with Ford’s libel suit hanging over it, was 
vituperative. Lesser papers in lesser cities followed suit. With 
gusto they began to evaluate Henry Ford, the possible Sena- 
tor. 

The first thing they discovered was that before his candidacy 
he had paid very little attention to politics or national affairs. 


“Personally I have been a voter for thirty-one years, and 
in all this time I have voted only six times, and then only 
when my wife made me.” 


Which may be a virtue sometimes, but not when a man is 
running for office. 

Digging deeper they discovered that he had not always 
known who he was voting for. 


“Years ago, when I had just passed my 21st birthday, my 
father said to me, ‘Henry, you are a man now and a citizen, 
and it is time for you to vote.’ He took me to the voting 
place and advised me to vote for James A. Garfield.” 


Unfortunately, when Ford was twenty-one years old, Gar- 
field had been dead for three years. The papers concluded, in 
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numerous editorials, that a man who did not remember his 
first vote for President was not fitted to be a Senator. 

In addition to making these discoveries the Chicago Trib- 
une was particularly active in putting Ford’s opinion of his- 
tory before the public, collecting choice bits from interviews 
here and there. Some reporter had asked him what he thought 


of Bismarck. 


“Bismarck, Bismarck?” replied Ford. “I guess that is a 
matter of history. I don’t know much about that. I don’t 
know much about history, and I wouldn’t give a nickel for 
all the history in the world. History is more or less bunk. It 
is tradition. We don’t want tradition. We want to live in the 
present, and the only history that is worth a tinker’s dam 
is the history we make today.” 


The conclusions which the Chicago Tribune drew from 
this outburst were characteristically violent and full of George 
Washington. The New York Times had better manners, but 
was, in its stately way, just as critical. 


“Ford is a highly successful business man, an amiable per- 
son, a generous hearted philanthropist, and an altruistic citi- 
zen, but he has demonstrated on many occasions not only 
his lack of acquaintance with basic international and na- 
tional affairs, but also a certain quality of mind which for- 
bids the hope that he will ever be able to overcome that 
lack of equipment.” 


Nevertheless, Ford won the Democratic primary by a good 
margin over his unexpected opponent, Helme. He did not win 
the Republican nomination, although his name was entered 
and he got a considerable vote. The Republican victor was 
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Truman H. Newberry. Ford was in for it now. He had hoped 
there would be no contest, that the Senatorship would fall to 
him without a fight, as easily as had his billion dollars. But 
the Republicans had a vigorous candidate with plenty of 
money. Great issues were at stake—the League of Nations, 
control of the Senate. There was no chance that the cam- 
paign would be handled with kid gloves. 

The primary was held at the end of August, and long be- 
fore the November election approached, Ford’s worst fears 
began to be realized. No man’s past is safe in a hot campaign, 
but Ford was particularly vulnerable. Although on the eve 
of victory, the country was still at war, and from the patriotic 
point of view Ford’s record had been far from good. The 
Peace Ship fiasco was gone over in detail—unfairly for the 
most part. His anti-preparedness advertisements were repeated 
at length—his rash statements that soldiers were murderers, 
that preparedness was only a device of Wall Street to enslave 
the people. Much was made of Ford’s opinion of the stars 
and stripes. 


“I don’t believe in the flag. It is only something to rally 
around. When the war is over, these flags shall come down, 
never to go up again.” 


But what particularly enraged Ford was the attack on his 
son Edsel, who was accused of being a slacker and a coward. 
Edsel had not gone to the war, but had claimed exemption 
from the draft on the grounds that he would be more useful 
directing the war activities of the Ford Motor Company. This, 
of course, was perfectly true. At the front he would have been 
just another private, and the country had plenty of man-power 
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for the lower ranks. But in Detroit he could direct as no other 
man could the somewhat chaotic and vague organization 
which his father had built up. He had not even asked for a 
uniform to protect him from the accusation of cowardice. He 
had looked to the production of the futile Eagle Boats, manu- 
factured thousands of Liberty Motor cylinders, and millions 
of helmets. His reward was a flood of abuse which only a 
country at war could have poured on an innocent man. 

In fairness we should state that the metropolitan papers 
avoided for the most part this angle of attack. Their attitude is 
typified by an editorial in the New York Times. 


“Ford’s entrance into the Senate would create a vacancy 
both in the Senate and in the automobile business, and from 
the latter Mr. Ford cannot be spared.” 


Well, Ford lost the election by a narrow margin. He 
emerged from the campaign a hurt and disillusioned man. It 
was the first defeat in his career. Up to this time he had met 
with nothing which he could not rationalize into a measure of 
success. His business was flourishing as no business had flour- 
ished before. The Peace Ship had been a gallant gesture in a 
good cause. His war activities had come to little, but he prob- 
ably did not realize what the Navy thought of his one-man 
submarine and his Eagle Boats. But the Senatorial campaign 
was different. He had been defeated in his own state by a man 
of little political prestige or promise. He had been called a 
traitor, an ignoramus, a fool. His son had been called a slacker 
and a coward. His lack of education and culture had been held 
up before the nation. He cast around blindly for a chance for 
revenge, and presently found one. On January 6th he filed a 
protest, alleging irregularities in Newberry’s election. 
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The Senatorial campaign marks the beginning of a change 
in Ford’s nature. Before 1918 he could be called various names, 
and was. It had been shown that he was ignorant, that he 
claimed all the credit for the Ford Motor Company whereas 
a large part of it belonged to Couzens, the Dodge brothers, 
and others. He had shown in the one-man submarine project 
that he did not understand the simplest principles of engineer- 
ing. He had been rash in most of his public statements and 
rather ruthless in his business dealings. 

But never until this defeat for the Senate did the hard and 
vindictive side of his character dominate his better qualities. 
His motives had been, in a sense, idealistic. The anti-cigarette 
campaign and the activities of the “educational department,” 
showed that he was narrow and intolerant, but the aim of 
both had been to further human happiness as Ford conceived 
it. His factory system was exceedingly harsh and unfeeling, but 
he did pay good wages, and he felt that the men should not 
complain. He knew what would make them happy better than 
they did. | 

Toward the end of 1918 his attitude changed. He was at- 
tacked by a series of troubles. The campaign abuse had em- 
bittered him. The rash libel suit which he had filed against 
the Chicago Tribune in 1916 was about to come to trial. Cer- 
tain Naval officers were demanding that the Eagle Boat con- 
tract be canceled, as less than a dozen of the boats had been 
delivered, and these had proved useless. And now his minority 
stockholders began behaving badly. In short, 1919 was the first 
black year since the foundation of the Ford Motor Company 


in 1903. 


CHAPTER X 
DROPPING THE PILOTS 


shares of the Ford Motor Company. The other 584% 
was held by the Ford family, which of course gave Henry 
Ford complete control of all the company’s activities. This is 
not an unusual situation, and it would have proved satisfactory 
to allconcerned if it had not been forFord’s peculiar ideasabout 
the uses to which money should be put. As we have seen, he 
tried to regulate his workmen’s expenditures and keep them 
from wasting their wages on “non-constructive” things such as 
personal enjoyment, small luxuries, excitement outside the 
closed circle of work, home, and sleep. But when he tried the 
same thing on his stockholders, he found, probably to his 
surprise and certainly to his annoyance, that they could fight 
back. 
To begin with Ford did not believe in stock companies. . 
He had a theory, very frequently expressed, that stockholders | 
/ 
were parasites who contributed nothing and drew revenues } 
which they had not earned. It was part of his dislike for 
“finance” in general. He did not understand the functions of 
the banks and Wall Street. ‘He considered them mere leeches || > 


on the veins of industry, insidiously trying to gain control of in- | | ' 
dustries like his own, which had been built up by “construc-_: 
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È 1918 the minority stockholders owned 41% of the 
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tive” and farsighted men like himself. The minority stock- 


holders in his company he placed in the same category. 

There is certainly a great deal to say for this theory. Many 
an industry has found itself conquered by Wall Street and in 
the control of men who have done nothing but turn over pieces 
of paper. But it was decidedly not the case with the Ford 
Company. The chief minority stockholders, Couzens and the 
Dodge brothers, had put their small savings into the company 
at the time of its foundation and had given the best part of 
their lives to assuring its success. They had quite as much right 
to the profits as Ford himself. 

Henry Ford, however, could not see this side of it, and for 
the same reason that he could not see the right of his workmen 
to spend their wages as they chose. His farm-boy “philosophy 
of scarcity” told him that money had only one legitimate 
function—to produce, construct. He thought that the immense 
profits of the Ford Motor Company should be ploughed back 
endlessly into the business, make more cars, make more profits, 
then again more cars. A dividend payment would allow money 
to go outside this circle. The minority stockholders might con- 
ceivably spend their profits on other things nearer their hearts 
—the Michigan state parks, in the case of the Dodge brothers, 
philanthropy in the case of Couzens. 

Here again there is something to say for this theory, al- 
though it was directly responsible for the over-production 
crisis of 1929. There was one point, however, which Ford could 
not, or would not see. His control of the company gave him all 
the fun of managing the industry. He got all the credit, all 
the publicity. He was the only owner of the company who be- 
came a national character. His domination of the industry’s 
affairs grew more autocratic as the years went by. He hired and 
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he fired. He went on adventures backed up by the company’s 
money and prestige. In the public’s estimation he was the 
company. Practically no one knew that he was only the owner 
of a small majority of the stock. 

Long before 1918 the Dodge brothers and Couzens had 
left the company in disgust. They found they had no functions, 
no control. What they said or thought did not matter. Quite 
justly they felt that Ford was taking their profits and using 
them for his personal pleasure, which was running the com- 
pany, the only pleasure he appreciated. They got nothing. 
Ford refused to declare proper dividends. He had no use for 
dividends himself, for he had no personal wants. If he turned 
the entire profits back into the business, he would have almost 
twice as much money to play with. 

The Dodge brothers stood this until 1918. Then they went 
on strike and brought suit to compel Ford to declare a dividend. 
It was a test case involving not all the profits, but only a small 
part which Ford was planning to spend on a foundry which 
the minority stockholders maintained was not necessary. The 
- sum concerned was nearly twenty million dollars, only a minor 
portion of the surplus, which in 1918 was $175,242,728. Ford 
fought back desperately, for he knew that if this suit were suc- 
cessful it would establish a principle and would mean the end 
of his complete domination of the company. 

He lost. There is no use going into the legal details. Similar 
suits have been fought before. The only remarkable thing 
about this one was the size of the interests involved. In Janu- 
ary, 1919, he was enjoined to declare a 200% dividend. He ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Michigan. He lost again. He. 
threatened to appeal to the Federal Courts, but he never carried 
out his threat. He was beaten and he realized it. He would 
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have to try some other mode of defense if he wanted to keep 
the Ford Motor Company his own personal possession. 

The simplest and the only just procedure would have been 
to buy out the minority stockholders direct. But Ford was too 
bitter about the whole thing to take this course. He felt that 
the Ford Motor Company was his own, an expression of his 
personality. He did not for a moment admit that he was only 
5814% of it. And, furthermore, to buy the shares for the sum 
which they would have brought on the openmarket would have 
compelled him to borrow from Wall Street, and this he had 
resolved never to do. So he and his legal advisers devised a 
scheme to get the company into his possession at a saving of 
perhaps a hundred million dollars. 

Now the Ford Company was in a peculiar position. Its 
strongest asset was the fact that it had no competition worth 
mentioning. The reason for this was not that no other or- 
ganization could build as good a car for the same price. The 
Model T by this time was almost obsolete and the margin of 
profit was very large, about $100 each. When competition 
finally developed, it met with immediate success and destroyed 
Ford’s monopoly. The strength of the Ford Company was the 
good will which had accumulated around Ford’s name. The 
humble people who bought the cars thought that no one but 
Henry Ford could build them. They had heard about “the 
Ford system” and they would not believe that any other manu- 
facturer could use it to effect. So persistently had Henry Ford 
taken all the credit for the Ford car that if he had left the 
company, the public would have refused to accept the obsolete 
and cantankerous Model T. The tangible assets of the Ford 
Motor Company might be a third of a billion dollars, but the 
good will was worth at least as much, and many years of self- 
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advertising had made it Henry Ford’s personal possession. He 
could use it as he chose. 

Ford realized the strength of his position very well. In 
March, 1919, after the final victory of the minority stock- 
holders, he and Edsel called in the reporters and announced 
that they would withdraw from the Ford Motor Company and 
build a new car to compete with the Model T. Their plan, 
as given to the papers, appeared to have been worked out in 
some detail. Of course, it was merely a device to scare the 
minority stockholders and is not worth taking very seriously 
as a genuine industrial project. Such things are not published 
so much in advance. But it is worth examining for the light it 
throws on certain points of Ford’s industrial philosophy. When 
a man does not intend to carry out a plan, he can incorporate 
into it as many of his prejudices as may suit his fancy. 

The car which Henry Ford and Edsel proposed to build was 
going to sell for $250—more than two hundred dollars be- 
low the current price of the Model T. The interesting point is 
that it was designed “to offer competition to the street car.” It 
was meant only to get people to work and back, and for “in- 
frequent pleasure trips.” There were to be no concessions to 
luxury, even the feeble ones offered by the Model T. Henry 
Ford believed, as he showed time and time again, that people’s 
lives should be spent at home and at work. Transportation 
was necessary only between these points, and if the means of 
transportation were slow and uncomfortable, there would be 
less tendency to make frivolous detours. 

In this super-cheap car project another of Ford’s funda- 
mental tendencies also comes to the surface. The great and 
almost only successful idea in his life had been what we might 
call the “flivver idea”—that the public wanted automobiles 
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and would sacrifice everything for cheapness. He constantly re- 
curred to it, as in the case of the one-man submarine and the 
one-man tank. He was rather like Amos and Andy, who will 
probably continue to impersonate two negroes until the whole 
world is sick and tired of them and their troubles. An initial 
success, if great enough, can cast its shadow over the whole 
of a man’s life. When Ford felt the need of threatening to 
start a new enterprise, the only thing he could think of was an 
intensification of his original idea. The public was beginning 
to demand speed, luxury, and style, as Ford was to learn to 
his sorrow a few years later. But simple cheapness had made 
him, and he stuck to it almost to the verge of disaster. 

«~ Another Ford prejudice which he saw fit to express on this 
occasion was his intense hatred for large (and immoral) cities. 
All his life he had been promising to decentralize his in- 
dustry by setting up small plants in the country. He did not do 
it for the excellent reason that he knew it would not work. 

| Just the same, the desire remained. What could be better than 

ja small plant located in a small town devoid of pleasures to 
/ tempt the workmen away from the sober lives he felt they 
` should lead? 

“~—-So when he was building his factories-in-Spain, he an- 
nounced that they would not be in a large city, but would 
be scattered all over the country, preferably on streams which 
would yield waterpower. (Another fad of his. Apparently he 
had not heard that electric power can be transmitted long 
distances without appreciable loss.) He announced that he had 
already picked out two likely spots—near Troy, N. Y., and 
near Hamilton, Ontario. Each small part would come from 
a different small town and would be assembled in several 
plants near the centers of consumption. 
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Of course all this was mere fantasy. The officials of the 
Ford Motor Company declared they had heard nothing about 
it. But it made the front pages of the metropolitan papers, and 
caused quite a flurry in the financial sections. The reporters 
smelled a rat and asked Edsel Ford pointblank if it were a 
device to scare out the minority stockholders. He ridiculed the 
idea and offered as proof a promise that neither he nor his 
father would buy a single share of stock. But the purpose was 
achieved nevertheless, and in a week Ford seems to have come 
to an understanding with the minority. On March 23rd, he 
told the papers that the plan had been abandoned, or at least 
would not be carried out for several years. 

On July r1th the deal was complete. Edsel Ford was buy- 
ing the shares. A credit of $75,000,000 had been arranged for 
this purpose with the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
which is on State Street, not Wall Street. The sum which the 
minority got was approximately one half of their share of the 
company’s assets, and perhaps a quarter of what their stock 
would have brought on the open market. But the Dodge 
brothers got $27,000,000, enough to buttress their own automo- 
bile company. Couzens got $37,000,000, enough to support 
him as a liberal Senator for the rest of his life. And Henry 
Ford at last had complete control of the Ford Motor Company. 
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it. But it made the front pages of the metropolitan papers, 
caused quite ‘a flurry in the financial sections. The repor 
smelled a rat and asked Edsel Ford pointblank if it wer, 
device to scare out the minority stockholders. He ridiculed : 
idea and offered as proof a promise that neither he nor Ù~ 
father would buy a single share of stock. But the purpose wa. > 
achieved nevertheless, and in a week Ford seems to have come 
to an understanding with the minority. On March 23rd, he 
told the papers that the plan had been abandoned, or at least 
would not be carried out for several years. 

On July 11th the deal was complete. Edsel Ford was buy- 
ing the shares. A credit of $75,000,000 had been arranged for 
this purpose with the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
which is on State Street, not Wall Street. The sum which the 
minority got was approximately one half of their share of the 
company’s assets, and perhaps a quarter of what their stock 
would have brought on the open market. But the Dodge 
brothers got $27,000,000, enough to buttress their own automo- 
bile company. Couzens got $37,000,000, enough to support 
him as a liberal Senator for the rest of his life. And Henry 
Ford at last had complete control of the Ford Motor Company. 


CHAPTER XI 
“FORD IS AN ANARCHIST” 


have got a good deal of pleasure out of this victory. Such 

maneuvers are considered entirely honorable in most 
business circles. But the other matters did not go well. The 
million dollar libel suit against the Chicago Tribune at last 
came to trial on May 12, and by the middle of July, just when 
Ford might have been celebrating his victory over his stock- 
holders, it was to drag him through the deepest humiliation 
in his career. 

The Tribune trial was a silly business all through, on both 
sides. In the spring of 1916 Ford had been pursuing his adver- 
tising campaign against preparedness. The writing was done 
mostly by Delavigne, who let himself go the limit in high- 
flying phraseology. Ford cheered him on from the sidelines 
and signed the finished product, but did not read all of what 
his “peace secretary” wrote. Soldiers were defined as murderers. 
The Navy League was accused of being a tool of the munitions 
interests. Belligerent leaders like Roosevelt and Leonard Wood 
` came in for their share of Delavigne’s abuse. It was a very 
poor exhibition of journalism and was extremely ill-advised, 
considering the country’s patriotic state of mind. 

The Chicago Tribune, following its characteristic jingo 
policies, had made various caustic comments on Ford’s cam- 
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Pisces if other matters had gone well, Ford would 
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paign, as had many other papers, but it had not extended it- 
self to the full. Too many of its readers were German-Ameri- 
cans who thought that Ford’s efforts were helping the Father- 
land. But when the Mexican troubles began to attract wide 
attention, the Tribune found a chance to be warlike to its 
heart’s content without antagonizing any important group of 
the foreign born. Among the other things it advocated was the 
annexation of Mexico with an eye to “cleaning it up.” The 
United States had already taken half of Mexico and that 
half was by far the most prosperous. Why not the rest? 

Ford himself would not have been adverse to the annexa- 
tion of a “non-productive” country. 


“If we could put the Mexican peon to work, treating him 
fairly and showing him the advantage of treating his em- 
ployers fairly, the Mexican problem would disappear. 

“There would be no more talk of a revolution. Villa 
would become a foreman, if he had brains. Carranza might 
be trained to be a good time-keeper.” 


It was beyond Ford to see that such a program would 
enrage the Mexicans quite as much as military invasion, but 
one angle he did see correctly. A war such as Wilson seemed 
to be preparing toward Mexico would be not only unneces- 
sary, but cowardly and unjust. The Mexicans were not insane 
enough to attack the United States, and their bedeviled central 
government was not to be blamed for the acts of outlaws 
along the border. | 

The Tribune on the contrary was delighted with the pros- 
pect of a military adventure below the Rio Grande. As soon 
as Wilson called out the National Guard for border duty on 
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June 18th, it sent its reporters around to various large em- 
ployers of labor to ask them if they would pay their men 
while they were away with the militia and give them back 
their jobs when they returned. A few, including the Tribune, 
of course, said that they would. Most, however, were non- 
committal. It would be a bad precedent to establish, especially 
in view of the real war which might come about soon with 
Germany. 

No such discretion, of course, was to be expected from 
Ford. The Tribune’s Detroit correspondent, P. W. Williams, 
reported that Klingensmith, Vice President of the Ford Motor 
Company, had given him an emphatic though carefully worded 
refusal. Ford workers would not be paid while away with the 
National Guard and would find their places filled when they 
returned. 

The Tribune must have been waiting for this, for the next 
morning it printed its famous editorial “Ford Is An Anarchist.” 
There is usually a one day interval between a news item and an 
editorial. But not this time. 

The reasoning of this editorial was decidedly unsound. 
“Anarchist” is about the worst name which one capitalist 
can call another, and the only ground for it in this case was 
that Ford had attempted to hamper the government. In time 
of war his action might have been treason. In some countries 
it would be considered treason at any time. But anarchism 
it was not. Ford was as far from being an anarchist as a man 
_ could be. In fact his rigid dogmatism and his love of “pro- 
duction” made him look more like a Communist, and al- 
though Communism and Anarchism are usually confused in 
the public mind, the two doctrines are at the opposite poles 
of political thought. 
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It was quite natural that Ford was annoyed at this accusa- 
tion. The only thing he knew about anarchists was that they 
threw bombs, and bombs kill people and break machinery. 
But he should not have been led to sue the Tribune. The 
favorite method by which a newspaper defends itself against a 
libel suit is to confuse the issue and do its best to defame the 
plaintiff's character. When the case hinges on so vague a 
thing as the word “anarchist,” the task is simple. As soon 
as the suit came to trial Ford found that he was no longer 
the plaintiff. He was the defendant, and against the charges of 
fantastic ignorance and complete lack of patriotism. Joyfully 
the Tribune leapt into the fray. The writer of the editorial was 
heard to remark in a Chicago club that the trial was worth 
$2,000,000 in publicity. 

There is no use following all the wearisome details of this 
ridiculous suit. The case was three years coming to trial and 
lasted all during the summer of 1919. Platoons of lawyers and 
investigators were employed on both sides. Witnesses trooped 
through the courtroom in an endless parade. The testimony 
covered literally truckloads of paper. By the time it was set- 
tled it had cost Ford a million dollars and the Tribune per- 
haps nearly as much. 

The first move of the Tribune was to get the trial removed 
from Detroit. With considerable reason it feared that no De- 
troit jury would be safe from coercion by Ford. The judge ap- 
parently thought so too, for in spite of appeals and intricate 
legal maneuvers by Ford’s high-priced lawyers, a change of 
venue was granted to Mt. Clemens thirty miles away. Thus 
Ford lost the first protracted skirmish, for it was freely pre- 
dicted that no Detroit jury would ever muster enough courage 
to decide against him. 
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Mt. Clemens is a small city, the seat of Macomb County, and 
the proud possessor of some particularly noxious sulphur 
springs which it tries hard to popularize as medicinal. The 
courthouse, now a lonesome skyscraper, was in 1919 very small 
and stuffy. The hotels were shabby and disagreeable. The 
streets reeked with sulphur fumes, and were peopled largely 
by the sick and disfigured who had come to be cured. The 
judge was a typical country jurist, with considerable common 
sense, but a little overwhelmed by the spotlight which was to 
play upon him during the long trial. 

The case had hardly opened when it became clear that it 
was to be no ordinary trial, but a vaudeville show staged by 
that past master of patriotic ballyhoo, the Chicago Tribune. 
With alarm and apprehension Ford’s scouts watched the de- 
fendant’s witnesses assemble and occupy their quarters in the 
reeking hotels. There were twenty Texas Rangers in full cos- 
tume as if they were still raging up and down the Rio Grande 
—ten-gallon sombreros, cartridge belts, six shooters. There were 
sun-bleached women from the border whose husbands or sons 
had been killed in Mexican raids. There were jingoistic pub- 
licists, among them representatives of the Navy League, still 
itching for revenge on Ford for his three-year-old exposure 
of their motives. Border sheriffs paraded their silver stars be- 
fore the gaping farmers of Macomb County. In the background 
hovered Floyd Gibbons with the impressive black patch over 
his eye, ready to tell his thrilling Mexican adventures. News- 
paper correspondents came from all over the country, confi- 
dent that the Tribune would put on a good show. 

And a good show it was. Deperately and stubbornly the 
Ford lawyers tried to confine the testimony to matters directly 
bearing on the editorial which had called their employer an 
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anarchist. They lost point after point. Perhaps the judge wanted 
to see the show as much as the rest of the country. The Trib- 
une first took the word “anarchist” and spread it all over the 
dictionary. It did not mean “a person who advocates anarchy, 
or absence of government” as Ford’s counsel tried to prove, 
but “anyone who advocates placing the government in a posi- 
tion where it is inefficient to discharge its duty toward its citi- 
zens to protect their lives and property.” This definition was 
tacitly allowed by the court, and from then on the sky was 
the limit. Now the defense might wander over the whole 
field of recent history and drag all Ford’s poor little irration- 
alities and prejudices into the light of day. As it stated frankly 
“what is on trial is Ford’s Americanism.” 

It is impossible not to sympathize with Ford during the 
weary summer of 1919. Innocently he had thought he was 
protecting his good name from insult, but he found he was 
the victim of a publicity stunt by a sensational newspaper. 
With deft strokes the Tribune stage manager, Stevenson, 
sketched in the background. The Southwest, it seemed, had 
been in a pretty desperate state in 1916. Terror stalked along 
the border! Raids deep into American territory! Between the 
peaceful citizens of the United States and Mexican savagery 
stood only a thin line of Federal Cavalry, Texas Rangers, and 
the Chicago Tribune. To illustrate this point he would wave 
his hand and a file of those same Texas Rangers would swag- 
ger up the aisle to the witness box, complete with bow legs, 
jingling spurs, cartridge belts and pearl handled revolvers. The 
good citizens of Mt. Clemens would listen open-mouthed to 
these almost fabulous characters while they told in a Texas 
drawl of desperate deeds along the Rio Grande—wild rides, 
ambuscades, and notches on the gun. 
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When the Rangers had finished their testimony Steven- 
son would pull out another stop on his emotional organ. The 
next witness would be a small frail woman, victim of a Mexi- _ 
can raid. With embarrassed tears and halting sentences she 
would tell of how her husband and sons had been taken from 
their beds and shot by raiders who had sworn death to all 
Americans. “That’s the last I seen of ’em,” she sobbed. “They 
wuz shot.” | 

Every few minutes the Ford lawyers would raise an objec- 
tion. What on earth had all this to do with the case? But 
they were always outgeneraled by Stevenson. The show went 
on through the months of May and June, the Ford objections 
forming a sort of intermission between thrillers. 

On June 13th Floyd Gibbons was called to the stand, and 
those who have heard his telling of his experiences over the 
radio can picture what his testimony was like. During 1915 
he had been with Villa; during 1916 with Pershing, and the 
tales he told made every Mt. Clemens hair stand on end. 
Murder, pillage, torture, and mutilation of the dead. 

“How does he come into this case?” protested the Ford 
lawyers. “This was all in Mexico.” 

-= But their protests were ignored. The judge, the jury, and 
the spectators were fascinated and eager for more. 

The Tribune’s masterpiece was the testimony of a United 
States Marshal from Texas who, as one of the newspapermen re- 
marked, looked as if he had stepped out of O. Henry. He 
waved a paper in the faces of the jury, which he said was the 
translation of a captured Mexican document called the San 
Diego plan, “a plot to wage war on the United States and, by 
the simultaneous revolt of the Mexican inhabitants, take back 
California, Arizona, Texas and New Mexico.” The Germans 
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had been at the bottom of it, he thought, as proved by an Iron 
Cross and three Mauser rifles captured at the same time. 

This absurd story the Ford counsel did succeed in exclud- 
ing from the record. The plot was supposed to have been taken 
from a Mexican, Basilie Ramon, but the original was “lost,” 
and the whole thing was thought to have been a forgery. It 
had had its effect on the jury, however, and laid the founda- 
tion for the next act of the Tribune’s drama. 

At intervals during these highly entertaining yarns, the 
Ford lawyers tried to counter-attack by copying the Tribune’s 
methods. The Tribune, they stated, was controlled by the Mc- 
Cormick family, which owned the International Harvester 
Company, which in turn was interested in binder twine made 
from Mexican sisal fiber. Also the McCormicks were allied 
with the Rockefeller interests, which were involved in the 
Mexican oil situation. Naturally they wanted to have the United 
States intervene in Mexico. So far so good. The motives of big 
business below the Rio Grande have never been free from 
suspicion. 

If the Ford lawyers had stopped here they might have 
helped their case to some extent, but their next step was to 
try to prove that the fundamental motive of the Tribune in 
urging a Mexican war was to create a diversion and prevent 
America from going to war with Germany. The Tribune 
smashed this contention with the greatest ease. It has always 
advocated any war which would yield news—with Mexico, 
Germany, Japan, any country large or small. Its owners ap- 
peared on the stand, paraded their military titles, and gave a 
little talk on the yellow peril and what the Tribune was doing 
to combat it. Captain Joseph Medill Patterson, another of the 
McCormick clan, told about the horrors of war which he had 
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experienced as a correspondent. The Ford case fell flat. Ford 
was in no position to compete with the Tribune in patriotism. 

Now that the Tribune had firmly impressed the jury that 
an emergency had existed in 1916, it could go on to the next 
step which was to prove that Ford had tried to keep the 
government from meeting it effectively. There was no lack of 
evidence here. Ford’s rash statements during the year after his 
return from the Peace Ship were quite sufficient in a country 
just recovering from a war. Most of the material was merely 
copied from the Republican speeches during the acrimonious 
Senatorial campaign the previous fall. Ford’s feeling for the 
flag was given much detail, and there was a long wrangle 
about an international flag which Ford had intended to substi- 
tute for the Stars and Stripes during the height of his anti- 
war campaign. At first his lawyers denied its existence, then 
declared they could not find it. They even considered losing 
it in transit from Detroit to Mt. Clemens. But finally it 
was produced and displayed with horror to the jury. It was a 
singularly unattractive flag, as Ford himself remarked. The 
farmers of Macomb County were duly impressed. The Stars 
and Stripes were good enough for them. 

The Tribune’s chief witness in its case against Ford’s 
Americanism was Henry A. Wise Wood, a super-patriotic 
magazine writer active for the Navy League. In introducing 
him the Tribune counsel told how the newspaper had given 
to the Navy League the money which Ford had paid it for 
printing the anti-war advertisements. After this graceful inter- 
lude Wood mounted the witness stand and addressed the jury 
in the tone he employed to stimulate naval construction. 

Ford, he stated, was “a rotten American,” and to prove it 
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he told of an interview with him in 1916. Wood had pleaded 
with him to remember patriotism. Ford cut him short. 

“Don’t speak of patriotism. Patriotism is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” 

This of course is a quotation from Samuel Johnson which 
Ford may have picked up on the Peace Ship or culled from 
the writings of Delavigne. Wood either did not realize this or 
kept it quiet thinking that it would have more effect on the 
jury if it seemed to come originally from Ford. 

Next they touched on the subject of munitions manufacture, 
a subject near to Wood’s heart and pocketbook. Ford was 
most emphatic. 

“I would not make a dollar’s worth of munitions for the 
government.” 

But as was pointed out, Ford had made more munitions 
than any other man, and had reaped a tremendous profit by 
doing so. 

The rest of Wood’s evidence was apparently given with 
two motives in mind, to clinch the case against Ford’s Ameri- 
canism and to lay the foundation of the Tribune's demonstra- 
tion of his ignorance and simplicity. There was a great deal of 
this, all from the same interview, but two little dialogues stand 
out. 

The first concerned the origin of the war, which Wood, 
in keeping with the spirit of the times, had blamed entirely 
on “Kaiser Wilhelm and the Junkers.” Ford did not agree and 
cast about for an alternative. When confronted by a problem, 
he almost always solved it by resorting to one of his funda- 
mental prejudices. This time it was the hated financiers. 

“Wars don’t come about by what you say. They’re brought 
about by the bankers.” 
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“The bankers?” 

“Yes. This one was brought about by two bankers. I 
know who they are.” 

“Who?” 

“I won’t tell, but I know, and I’m going to pull their teeth. 
You wait and see.” 

Ford was probably right. Certainly one of the chief causes 
of the war was what the Russians call “capitalist rivalries,” 
but it was characteristic of Ford to ignore the rest of in- 
dustrialism, in which his own company was a leading factor, 
and fasten the guilt on “two bankers.” 

The next thing discussed was the threatened German in- 
vasion of the United States, which was part of the regular stock- 
in-trade of the Navy League. The Germans, said Wood, hav- 
ing made peace with their European enemies, could land 
800,000 men near Boston in forty-six days under cover of their 
victorious fleet. They could fortify Cape Ann and use it as a 
base to conquer the rest of the country. An idea as absurd as 
this no one but a member of the Navy League would have 
considered for a moment, but the plan for defense which 
Ford offered was even more ridiculous. It was based on two 
more of his fundamental prejudices, his love of farmers and 
the “flivver idea,” to which he always resorted in an extremity. 

“How many roads are there on Cape Ann?” asked Ford. 

“There is one highway.” 

It was enough, said Ford. Two hundred brave American 
farmers would spring to arms, get in their cars, drive to the 
battlefield, and push the 800,000 Germans into the sea. We 
didn’t need a Navy to protect this country. 

At this point Wood raised some obvious objections to 
such an easy scheme of defense—shelling by the ships, for in- 
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stance, machine guns, and the superiority of well-trained troops. 
But Ford waved him aside. 

“Are you a military man, Mr. Wood?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then if you aren’t a military man, I can’t talk with you on 
the subject.” 

Wood dived into his brief case and produced a sheaf of 
documents. He was well prepared for just such an answer. 

“Are those papers by military men?” asked Ford. 

“Yes.” 

“Then I can’t discuss them. They’re prejudiced.” 

Wood gave up in disgust. Perhaps it would have been 
better for the country if all Navy League propagandists had 
been met by similar arguments, but Wood had certainly proved 
that Ford did not think very deeply on the subject he felt so 
strongly about. As on many other occasions in Ford’s 
career the spirit had been willing, but the brain was weak. 

This brought the Tribune to the climax of its plan to dem- 
onstrate Ford’s ignorance before the nation. By means of 
Wood’s anecdotes it had laid the foundation. Now the next 
thing was to call Ford himself to the stand and show what 
kind of man had set out “to do things and say things which 
will make people think.” 

Ford’s lawyers seem to have known about this plan of their 
opponents, for they tried all sorts of legal devices to keep their 
employer out of the witness box, or at least to keep the Trib- 
une from questioning him except about matters directly con- 
nected with the case. It was no use. The trial had wandered so 
far from the original subject that, as Ford’s senior counsel 
complained, “not one third of the people in this court-room 
know that a libel suit is being tried.” It was quite apparent 
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that stage-manager Stevenson would be allowed to ask Ford 
any questions he chose. 

As a last desperate expedient Ford’s legal advisers attempted 
to teach their employer the rudiments of American history, 
which they guessed would be the chief subject covered. Accord- 
ing to the accounts they had a terrible time of it. Ford was 
reluctant to come to school. He played hookey, squirmed like 
a small boy, looked out the window. It proved impossible to 
focus his attention for any length of time. Try as they would, 
Ford’s lawyers could not drum very much patriotic history 
into his head. The job had been neglected for forty years too 
long. 

When Ford was called to the witness stand on July 15, his 
defenders’ worst fears were realized. One after another their 
protective objections were overruled, and at last he stood 
exposed to the derisive questions of Stevenson. First he was 
asked to read aloud. He said he had not brought his spectacles. 
Stevenson gave a meaning smile to the jury and hoped that 
he would bring them at a later date. Then he turned to the 
fatal subject of American History. 

“What was the United States originally, Mr. Ford?” 

“Land, I guess.” 

The court-room laughed sympathetically and Stevenson 
knew he had made a misstep. Ford was rather good at homely 
repartee. The rest of the questions gave no opportunity for 
humorous evasion. 

“Have there been any revolutions in this country, Mr. 
Ford?” 

“Yes.” 


“When?” 
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Ford cast about desperately and a date stood out dimly from 
the history lessons of the previous week. 

“One in 1812,” he replied doubtfully. 

“One in 1812? Any other time?” Stevenson felt he was on 
the right track. 

“I don’t know of any other.” 

“Do you know that this country was born in a revolution?” 
This school-boy phrase brought a flash of memory to Ford. 

“Yes, in 1776.” 

“Did you forget that revolution?” 

“I guess so.” 

“What was the 1812 revolution?” 

Ford was stuck again. He fell back on a favorite phrase of 
his “peace secretary” Delavigne. Perhaps it would work here. 

“It was one of aggression,” he said hopefully. 

The jurors snickered, and perhaps the farmers present 
who owned Ford cars began to realize why the spark-plugs 
needed so much cleaning. The reporters scribbled frantically. 
This was front page stuff. The court stenographer had a 
brilliant idea. He would sell mimeographed copies of the testi- 
mony at 25 cents a page to Ford’s numerous enemies in 
Detroit. By the time the trial was over he is said to have made 
enough to buy a $6000 home. 

Every day for more than a week Ford remained on the 
witness stand. Most of this time was consumed by wrangles 
between the lawyers, but at least once a day Stevenson man- 
aged to penetrate their lines and reach his quarry. For the 
most part his starting point was the articles and advertisements 
which had appeared over Ford’s name, and Stevenson sought 
to prove that Ford did not know the very words in which 
they were expressed. 
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does it mean?” 

Ford hesitated for a moment. “A blackguard, I guess.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ford.” 

Then later. 

“You are very fond of the word ‘treason.’ What does it 
mean?” 

“Anything against the government.” 

“Do you know of any great traitors?” 

“No.” 

“Who was Benedict Arnold?” 

Ford thought desperately, and clutched at a vague memory 
in the back of his mind. 

“He was a writer, I guess.” 

“He was a writer, was he? You must be thinking of Arnold 
Bennett.” | 

More snickers from the jury, and the next morning head- 
lines from Boston to Los Angeles. 

Sometimes Ford did not hesitate. Words and phrases often 
brought quick answers to his lips, although these might be 
characteristic and hardly correct. 

“You have been described as an idealist, Mr. Ford,” asked 
Stevenson innocently. “What is an idealist?” 

“An idealist is anyone who helps another to make a profit.” 

Which would serve very well as a motto for American 
civilization. 

Sometimes these flashes of recollection played him false. 

“What is a mobile army, Mr. Ford?” 

“It is a large army,” replied Ford quickly, “——mobilized.” 

Stevenson missed an opportunity here. The word “auto- 
mobile” had ploughed such a deep groove in Ford’s conscious- 
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ness that it might have affected his understanding of the word 
“mobilize.” Stevenson should have found out if Ford thought 
a mobilized army was an army in automobiles, like the de- 
fenders of Cape Ann. Ford’s “flivver idea” was like the cup 
in the center of one of Rockefeller’s private putting greens. 
Everything which fell within fifty feet rolled into it. 

Frequently while Stevenson was conducting the jury and 
the public on this triumphal tour through the Ford mind, he 
would ask his victim if he had brought his spectacles. Always 
the answer was “no.” Whenever this subject was mentioned, 
the reporters pricked up their ears. The rumor was well estab- 
lished that Ford could not read, and he had never given any 
evidence to the contrary. 

In all fairness to Ford we should make it clear that he 
could read—after a fashion. The extent of his literacy is best 
illustrated by a story told by Marquis. 

One Sunday Marquis came into Ford’s sitting room and 
found to his surprise that his employer was reading Emerson. 

“How do you like him?” he asked. 

Ford looked up with his most naive and engaging smile. 

“Oh,” he said, “Emerson is a pup.” 

A pup! This seemed to Marquis a rather unusual term to 
apply to the Concord philosopher. 

“Why a ‘pup’?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Ford, “I just get comfortably settled to the 
reading of him, when he uses a word I don’t understand, and 
that makes me get up and look for a dictionary.” 

Ford’s vocabulary was certainly limited, as had already 
been shown during the trial, but he had also another difficulty, 
common to semi-literate people, which would have caused still 
more trouble if he had been compelled to read aloud in the 
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court-room. Often he did not know how a printed word was 
pronounced. Various stories are current which illustrate this, 
but the following will be sufficient. 

Later in his career, Ford became interested in old Southern 
plantation houses. He had a collection of photographs of them 
which he used to show to all and sundry like a child with a 
favorite toy or a boy with a stamp album. One day he received 
a new one and showed it to a reporter. The name, “The Staple- 
ton Mansion,” was printed on the photograph. 

Slowly Ford ran his finger along the words, as children 
are trained not to do in primary school. ~ 

“The Stap-lee-ton Man-shun,” he read. 

Quickly a secretary came to the rescue. “I think that’s pro- 
nounced ‘Stapleton,’ Mr. Ford.” The reporter did not send the 
story to his paper. This was during the golden age of American 
Big Business, 1928, and the ignorance of a leading industrialist 
was “off the record.” 

It is certain that Ford would have stumbled badly in read- 
ing a passage from the Constitution, with its long sentences, or 
from the Declaration of Independence with its latinized 
phrases. Stevenson realized this, and the paper which he flour- 
ished before his victim was very likely from one of these 
documents. Several times the little comedy was repeated. 
Stevenson would ask Ford if he had brought his spectacles. 
The answer was always “no,” and the chance to smile know- 
ingly at the jury was Stevenson’s reward. 

At last Ford grew tired of this. He either brought his 
glasses or admitted that he could see without them. Steven- 
son was ready with his paper. 

“There is an impression, Mr. Ford, that you cannot read. 
Would you be kind enough to read this passage aloud?” 
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Ford’s courage deserted him. 

“No, I won't,” he said. 

“It will leave the impression that you cannot read, Mr. 
Ford.” 

“I don’t care. I read slowly, but I can read all right.” 

“You prefer to leave the impression that you cannot read?” 

“Yes.” 

That was all there was to that. Steadfastly Ford refused 
to prove his literacy before the eager reporters on the press 
benches. They drew the conclusion which Stevenson hoped 
for, and it was published to the world that the “Automobile 
Wizard” who had hoped to be a leader of thought was nothing 
but an illiterate mechanic. 

With Ford’s final appearance on July 24th the trial was 
practically over. The actual libel suit had been almost for- 
gotten, for the Tribune had succeeded in turning the case first 
into a vaudeville show, then into a demonstration of Ford’s 
ignorance and simplicity. The sensations were exhausted and 
the reporters went home. The jurymen were weary and worried 
about their neglected farms. There was nothing to do but 
reach a quick decision. Ford was awarded damages to the 
extent of six cents and costs up to fifty dollars. It may have 
been a moral victory, but it was a cold one. In all Detroit there 
was no workman so humble that he could not laugh at the 
great man who did not know how to read, who thought 
Benedict Arnold was Arnold Bennett, and who thought the 
Revolution occurred in 1812. 


CHAPTER XII 


REVENGE 


vindictive state of mind. He had been made a fool 

of about as completely as any national character before 
or since. There was considerable rejoicing throughout the coun- 
try that this incredible ignoramus had not entered the Senate. 
News items about him took a tone reminiscent of the Peace 
Ship period. The first reaction of the reporter was to laugh 
—then to find some specific thing to laugh about. 

But Ford was not to be discouraged as long as his source 
of strength remained untouched. He was like the English, 
who throughout history have been defeated over and over 
on foreign soil, but could always retire to their safe island to 
gather strength for a new attack. Ford’s island, the Motor 
Company, had not been invaded. It was more prosperous than 
ever. The stream of black beetles still rolled off the assembly 
line to bring pride and happiness to the millions who could 
afford no other car on the market. The stream of gold still 
flowed back, strong and deep as ever. A man cannot be dis- 
couraged very long when during the time it takes to eat dinner, 
he acquires a fortune such as most men spend their lives to 
amass. 

We should notice, however, that the next of Ford’s enter- 
prises was not quite as naively highminded as some of his 
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T% Tribune trial seems to have left Ford in an extremely 
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earlier ones. He had a right to consider himself a much-abused 
and injured man. When he had tried to keep the country out 
of an unjust and senseless war with Mexico, his reward had 
been the revelation that he thought Benedict Arnold was 
Arnold Bennett. When he had tried to stop the World War, 
his reward had been a torrent of ridicule and abuse. When 
he had tried to save the country by entering the Senate, his 
son had been accused of cowardice and he had been called a 
traitor. Newberry! There was the man who stood between 
him and the Senate, between him and the chance to prove | 
that he was not a mere ignorant mechanic. Newberry had 
stolen the election and was strutting proudly in his Segatorial 
toga. “Well,” thought Ford darkly. “At least we can do some- 
thing about zhat.” 

The celebrated “Newberry Case,” which seancied Ford’s 
attention for the nine months following the Tribune trial, 
was a vast affair worth consideration in a separate volume. Its 
roots were in the past of American politics, and its ramifica- 
tions extended into the White House, the Treaty of Versailles, 
and“elsewhere far beyond Ford’s concern. But his own part 
in it was rather simple. He had been defeated for the Senator- 
ship by methods which he considered unfair. His bitterness 
was increased by the Tribune trial which made him the laugh- 
ing stock of the country, and by the unsympathetic behavior 
of his minority stockholders. He thirsted for revenge, and 
Newberry was the’ victim. 

This Newberry, Truman H. Newberry, was what politicians 
call a “fat cat.” He was a “millionaire clubman,” a member 
of the Michigan pre-automobile plutocracy who had inherited 
a fortune and whose relatives possessed large and varied inter- 
ests, among them the American Book Company, whose chief 
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business was selling textbooks to state legislatures. Politics to 
him was an avocation which might have its profitable side, 
but was largely an amusement. No one could accuse him of 
simple graft. He had too much already. When the spirit moved 
him, he paid the required initiation fee and entered politics 
in a dignified and well-upholstered way. In 1909 he had been 
Secretary of the Navy under Roosevelt, and during the war 
he had held down effectively an important job at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

In the suunmer of 1918 the word went around among 
Michigan politicians that Newberry wanted to go to the Senate. 
The news caused much rejoicing. Jay C. Hayden, a newspaper- 
man, testifi¢dJater that the glad tidings had been spread as 
follows—— wW 


~ 

“The boys will have a fine time. We are going to open 

a barrel.” ; : 
ü “a 

But there was more involved in this campaign than the 
contents of the most opulent barrel. Wilson, with scfool- 
masterly petulance, saw that his foreign policy was encounter 
ing opposition which would prove troublesome if the Senate 
were not Democratic. He had persuaded Ford to run and dur- 
ing the campaign had given him coftsiderable support, even to 
the desperate and unwise expedient of demanding a Demo- 
cratic victory on high moral grounds. Ford fred lost, and much 
to Wilson’s dismay the Senate had gone Republican by the 
minimum majority of two. If the result of the Michigan elec- 
tion could be reversed, the Senate would stand 48-48 and the 
Democratic Vice-President would have the deciding vote. Wil- 
son might still become President of the World through his 
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hopeful brain-child the League of Nations. At least it was 
worth trying. 

When Ford first received the news of his defeat, he had 
stated through Liebold that he did not intend to contest the 
election. “No irregularities so far.” But by January 6th, 1919, 
he seems to have changed his mind. Apparently he had done 
considerable investigating already, for he charged before the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections that 2200 pre- 
cinct boards had been wholly Republican, that at least 10,000 
ballots were false, and that a great amount of money had been 
illegally spent. For some reason the committee voted 6-5 not 
to investigate. Perhaps Presidential pressure had not yet been 
brought to bear. 

On May 20th Ford filed another petition even more specific, 
and this time the committee reversed itself. Newberry had 
already taken his seat in the Senate. Wilson was in Europe 
trying to impose his theoretical statesmanship on the hard- 
boiled Lloyd George and Clemenceau, but not forgetting the 
hostile Republican majority which would greet him on his 
return. The only bright spot on his horizon was Henry Ford, 
the poor loser, or more kindly, “the man who didn’t know 
when he was licked.” 

As a matter of fact Ford had never for a moment given 
up the hope of reversing the decision. To a man with an income 
of thirty million dollars a year the word “defeat” possesses 
little reality. He began “investigating” at once. E. J. Pipp, one 
of his campaign managers and later editor of the Dearborn 
Independent, quotes him as extremely vigorous on the subject. 


“If we are going to have an investigation, we're going 
to have one. Put a gang on ’em.” 
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And a gang it was. Pipp, who like most of Ford’s closest 
advisers finally quarreled with him, gives us the details of 
this highly picturesque sleuthing enterprise. The State of Michi- 
gan was turned upside-down and inside-out. Ford had fifty 
detectives on his payroll. His friend Harvey Firestone, who 
by this time had joined the Ford-Edison-Burroughs mutual 
admiration society, employed more at his own expense. Wilson 
sent agents of the Department of Justice. The Detroit News, 
which according to some reports was afraid that Ford would 
help Hearst break into Detroit, assigned reporters to the job. 
We quote from Pipp, ex-editor of the Detroit Times, who 
should know what he is talking about, and who got his infor- 
mation from one of the detectives. 


“Over the highways and the by-ways they went, into 
homes, into private lives of everyone they could find who 
had done possibly no more than speak their choice in the 
election, some above suspicion. Women were used by some, 
moncy, cajolery, browbeating, persuasion, threats. Only bring 
home the bacon. Only fasten something on the Newberry 
crowd. 

“Our men used all the old and new stunts known to 
sleuths. They crawled under beds to listen to conversations. 
They tried to get into homes as roomers, posed as prospec- 
tive purchasers of real estate, represented themselves as 
agents of the whiskey campaign and of the dry forces, got 
girls to extract telegrams from telegraph offices.” 


The soil of Michigan politics, cultivated so well by Ford’s 
detectives, proved very fertile indeed. There was no lack of 
evidence that money had been spent. Everybody knew it who 
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had been politically conscious at all. The average reaction was 
“What of it? That’s nothing new.” Money had always been 
used in Michigan and in most other states. The saintly Sage 
of Northampton had spent that same year some hundred 
thousand dollars of other people’s money to become Governor 
of Massachusetts. In more closely contested states the sums 
were larger. The dollar-sign had always been part of the coat 
of arms of American politics from alderman to President, and 
the great wealth of the average Senator is evidence that the 
custom is in vogue to the present day. 

But Michigan, like other states, had made a gesture toward 
“old-fashioned democracy” and salved its conscience by a Cor- 
rupt Practices Law which limited the amount which could be 
spent on a Senatorial campaign to the ridiculous sum of 
$3750. No one had taken it very seriously. It was a pious hope, 
like many other laws on the books. Such a sum would pay 
for perhaps five pages of newspaper advertising or a letter to 
five per cent of the electorate. No candidate had kept within 
it and none intended to. The politicians of all parties had gone 
their own sweet way, some using a little camouflage, some 
not. In 1918 the Republicans had joyfully opened their barrel, 
Newberry, and spread its content liberally from Detroit to the 
Chippewa Indians on the northern reservations. 

_~ Ford himself had not taken this dead law any too seriously 
-either during the campaign. Pipp reports that he saw at least 
one $10,000 bill for printed matter. Firestone had contributed. 
The hat had been passed in the Ford plant, and we may be 
sure had been filled to the brim. But it was probable that Ford 
spent a great deal less than Newberry and his backers. As 
these pointed out, he did not need to. His agents in every 
Michigan hamlet gave their time free. His name was enough 
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to get him free space in the papers. His employees formed a 
large part of the Detroit electorate, and they were not in the 
habit of independence. Newberry had no such ready-made 
machine. His had to be hired and paid for on the nail. 

As fast as the information was gathered by Ford’s small 
army of detectives, it was winnowed, arranged and forwarded 
to Washington where Wilson’s Department of Justice received 
it with glad rejoicings. Quite enough for a grand jury had 
arrived by the time the Senate Committee voted in June, but 
the situation was complicated by the Tribune case. During 
July Ford’s reputation was at its lowest ebb. Most wholly 
literate people in Michigan were congratulating themselves 
that they had not sent him to the Senate. The Tridune’s very 
efficient detective organization was still on the job. There was 
no telling what it might dig up to present to a grand jury 
while its own case was on trial. And there may have been 
political motives also. If Newberry were disqualified, his suc- 
cessor, whether elected or appointed, would probably be a 
Republican. If the case was delayed long enough, there might 
be a chance for a Democrat. So the Department of Justice did 
not lay its case before the grand jury until October 17th. After 
another six weeks, on November 2gth, the jury published its 
findings. Newberry and no less than 135 of his associates were 
indicted for fraud, corruption, and conspiracy. The evidence 
presented was very specific, thousands of expenditures both 
large and small. The detectives on the various payrolls had 
gathered it by going after the small politicians who had ten 
dollar bills tucked into their vest pockets, threatening them 
with exposure and so forcing them to inform on their superiors, 
finally tracing the money to P. H. King, Newberry’s campaign 
manager. There was no doubt that money had been spent in 
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large amounts. It was hardly news. Everybody in Michigan 
knew it already and wondered what all the shouting was about. 

The reaction throughout the country was mixed. Most of 
the large newspapers had been congratulating Michigan on 
Ford’s defeat, and were inclined to regret the reopening of 
the matter. The New York Times had an editorial to the effect 
that “Ford in the Tribune suit had disqualified himself for 
the responsibility (of the Senatorship) out of his own mouth.” 
But on the other hand there was a great deal of hypocritical 
virtue expressed. With few exceptions the Senators had been 
elected by means of similar illegal expenditures. But the guiltier 
they felt, the more they shouted for the chastisement of New- 
berry. The out-and-out Democratic papers demanded the ut- 
most severity, and the supporters of Wilson and his League of 
Nations clamored that this blot be removed from the fair name 
of American politics. 

By this time Ford himself had retired very much into the 
background leaving the case to be handled by the Govern- 
ment on a high moral plane. But his statement shortly after 
the indictment is characteristic and worth preserving. 


“IT have known Mr. Newberry and his people,” he said, 
“for many years, and I am very sorry for him and them. 
The interests simply victimized him.” 

“It is the principle that counts. The foundation of our 
Government must not be taken out (sc). Money is needed 
only to work with, and in an iniquitous use it is all wrong.” 


Not very good. Ford never mastered the subtle political 
art of crocodile tears. 
Newberry and the 135 others were let out on bail. They 
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felt little remorse and said as much in various ways. They 
even went so far as to organize a “135 Republicans Club” and 
wore buttons on their lapels boasting that “I helped keep 
Henry Ford out of the United States Senate.” Before the bar 
of serious public opinion, they felt no other defense was 
necessary. 

But the Michigan law read otherwise—the law which had 
never been completely tested, which no one had ever con- 
sidered more than a graceful gesture toward the mythical 
virtue of the political past. Newberry and his associates had 
certainly spent more than $3750, and the government had a 
wealth of evidence to prove it. A motion picture which cost 
$6660 had been distributed free. More than $100,000 had been 
spent for the newspaper space which Ford got without charge. 
For a month the government paraded its witnesses, from 
Detroit magnates to those staunch Republicans, the Chippewa 
Indians. Newberry offered practically no defense. None was 
possible under the strict interpretation of the almost forgotten 
law. The prosecutor wound up with a magnificent example 
of courtroom oratory and mixed metaphors. 


“Crush this slimy thing,” he pleaded with the jury, “this 
crawling thing, this corruption which wound its way 
through the state, blighting everything it touched. You must 
do it. You can’t avoid it and do your duty.” 


The jury obeyed. There was nothing else it could do. On 
February 20th, 1920, Newberry was convicted of criminal con- 
spiracy and sentenced to two years in Leavenworth and a fine 
of $10,000. Sixteen more of the 135 got lighter sentences or 
fines. They immediately appealed, shouting to the housetops 
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the very obvious fact that they were victims of administrative 
pressure and Ford detective-emoney. The Senate was full of 
fatter cats than Newberry, and their wealth was the only 
reason they were there. 

This was by no means the end of the Newberry case. It 
dragged on for years involving the Senate in endless debate. 
Newberry’s conviction was reversed by the United States Su- 
preme Court on May 2nd, 1921. An investigation was made 
of Ford’s campaign expenditures, but it came to nothing. 
Finally Newberry resigned his seat in disgust, and Couzens, 
Ford’s former partner, was appointed to fill the vacancy. For 
our purposes the chief interest of the case is that it shows the 
change in Ford’s nature which took place during the painful 
Senatorial campaign. It was here that he first demonstrated 
his capacity for vengefulness, and here that he first let his 
detectives loose on the public. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WALL STREET AND “THE ELDERS OF ZION” 


we neglected for the time being a very revealing enter- 


? 


È describing the Tribune libel suit and the Newberry case, 
prise of Dearborn Independent. For years 
Ford had desired “to do things igs and say things which will 
make people think,” and from time to time he had threatened 
_- to publish a paper for this purpose. He had been very roughly 
handled by the press, and his natural reaction was to con- 
clude that the press was dishonest, prejudiced, bought up by 
“the interests.” What the country needed was a paper which 
would tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the | 
truth. 

Familiar as we are by this time with Ford’s rural-minded- 
ness, we should not be surprised at the means he chose to 
accomplish this end. Another man as rich as he would have 
bought an established Detroit or New York daily. Other men 
have done this, and for similar motives of self-expression. But 
Ford did not like or trust the cities. The good, plain Americans 
he was convinced lived only on the farms and in the small 
towns. It was these he wanted to reach, and he thought they 
could better be reached by a sort of glorified country news- 
paper. 

So toward the end of 1918 he bought the little farm weekly 
which had been published for years in his beloved home town 
of Dearborn. It was called The Independent like countless 
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other rural weeklies, and so far it had concerned itself largely 
with probate notices and local history. Ford made himself 
president of its little corporation, his wife vice-president, and 
his son secretary-treasurer. He chose as editor his former cam- 
paign manager, E. J. Pipp; allowed the paper an unlimited 
amount of money, and launched it forth to lead the country 
in the way it should go. We may be sure that around the stove 
of every country general store there is at least one local philoso- 
pher who wishes he had the means to do the same. 

The first issue of The Dearborn Independent under Ford 
ownership appeared on January 11th, 1919. It explained its 
high purpose in the following manner. 


“Into the new time with all its prophetic forces, The 
Dearborn Independent comes to put its shoulder to the car 
of social justice and human progress. 

“This paper owes its establishment to Henry Ford’s de- 
sire to serve the new freedom of the future.” 


High-flying sentiments certainly, but no more so than those 
with which many periodicals begin their service to the public. 
The word “freedom” sounds rather peculiar on Ford’s lips. 
He had his own conception of its meaning. And the phrase 
“the new time with all its prophetic forces” only Henry Ford 
could explain. The editor, however, E. J. Pipp, was an honor- 
able and sensible man. Under his guidance the paper might 
serve as a vehicle for Ford’s various prejudices, but would do 
so in a decent and reasonable manner. 

The first issue showed what was chiefly on Ford’s mind— 
the League of Nations—but was otherwise unexciting. Post- 
master General Burleson advocated government operation of 
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the telephone and telegraph system. Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels with masterly straddling advocated both disarmament 
and a strong fleet. There was a pro-League article entitled 
“Are You Going Back?” and a similar article “Obeying the 
Mandate of Humanity.” There was a very muddy discussion 
of “The Freedom of the Seas,” and a similarly muddy but 
rather tolerant discussion of Russia. There was a sentimental 
war story, “When Peace Came to St. Raphael.” The rest of 
the paper was taken up chiefly with cake recipes, dress patterns, 
and other filler material designed for the rural audience. One 
“feature,” however, deserves closer attention. This was “Henry 
Ford’s Own Page” which was to appear weekly and which 
gives us our best information about the Ford mind. Samuel 
Crowther thought so too, and his two books on Ford are 
largely made up of the distilled essence of these weekly pages 
of Ford philosophy. 

It must not be thought that Ford actually wrote these pages. 
They contain a great many words with which he was not 
familiar, and the sentences are much too long for him to 
handle. But he did “inspire” them indirectly. At intervals he 
would talk to Pipp, express his chaotic ideas, and leave to him 
the job of putting them into rational language. Pipp did his 
_ best, but it was a hopeless task. “Henry Ford’s Own Page” is 
an exceedingly obscure record of the prejudices and vague 
thoughts which marched and counter-marched within Ford’s 
head. 

We understand Ford’s mental processes well enough by 
this time to know what to expect. Of course the frontier 
“philosophy of scarcity” takes the first place. We must work 
incessantly. We must produce—things, more things. The world 
needs endless things, and we must devote our lives to their 
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production. And they must be strictly useful things, like the 
Model T. 


“It is a bad thing to ‘make business’ by making things 
that serve no use.” 
“The reward for good work is always more work.” 


Ford’s hatred of city life is expressed in various places. 
Sometimes it is combined with the “philosophy of scarcity,” 
as in the following: 


“I would rather that a man made a million ploughs 
than that he made a million dollars. If he gets the money 
making the ploughs, well and good—it will help him to 
make more and better ploughs and so increase the produc- 
tion of food.” 


From time to time Ford took occasion to show his contempt 
for the education he so patently did not possess. 


“All the world needs for the guidance of its life could 
be written on two pages of a child’s copy-book.” 


And so it went. Week after week Ford showed his yearning 
desire to make America into the Dearborn of 1870 plus the 
Model T. 

For nearly a year and a half The Dearborn Independent 
continued in its rather simple-minded way, expressing Ford’s 
prejudices and attacking ineffectually the things he hated. Big 
business was castigated in the form of the Chicago packers, 
who were accused of elaborate adulteration of the people’s 
food. Wall Street was exposed by “a girl who worked there” 
in a series of articles with such titles as “The Web of Gold.” 
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Prohibition was praised with much rejoicing. Ford considered 
this particular battle permanently won. 

On the whole he found The Dearborn Independent a most 
amusing plaything. The simple device of requiring each of his 
retail agents to get a quota of subscriptions soon built up the 
circulation to a very respectable figure. During the many happy 
hours Ford spent in its office he felt something of the glamor 
which surrounds a newspaper, the sensation that one’s finger 
is resting directly on the soft, pulpy mind of the public— 

poulding it, shaping it to fit one’s personal convictions. 

But even in the thrilling presence of the fourth estate Ford 
did not forget the industrial system which turned out the 
Model T. It was his fundamental idea and the one which had 
made him famous. When he closed his eyes he could see con- 
veyor belts, assembly lines, the raw materials flowing in, the 
finished product coming out as regularly as by the tick of a 
clock. Why shouldn’t it work with a newspaper? 

The story goes that one day he rushed into the office of 
The Dearborn Independent full of mechanical enthusiasm and 
backed the editor into a corner. Breathlessly he explained how 
the paper would be run in the future. The various writers had 
different specialties, did they not ?—humor, sentiment, politics. 
Well then, each article would start at one end of an assembly 
line as a bare title. The specialists would insert their element. 
One would contribute the news, another the opinion, another 
the humor, another the human interest. The article would 
come off the line a finished product perfect in every detail 
and would go at once to the composing-room. 

The editor was aghast at this new flowering of the Ford 
idea, but he knew better than to combat it directly. Only too 
well he realized that any attempt to explain the mental pro- 
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cesses which go into the writing of a newspaper article would 
merely convince Ford that The Dearborn Independent was 
run inefhiciently. Ford did not understand such things. But the 
editor did understand Ford. He knew that he would never get 
an idea over to him unless he expressed it in terms with which 
_ Ford was familiar. 

“Yes, Mr. Ford,” said the editor. “You have the right idea. 
We ought to get an assembly line going in this office. But I 
think I see a way to apply your idea even more fundamentally. 
Let’s put the whole paper on the assembly line. It will start 
with the bare title—The Dearborn Independent. As it moves 
along, each writer will contribute his specialty—a humorous 
article, a political article, the fashion department, pictures, 
cartoons. Finally the whole paper will come off the line com- 
pletely finished, and we'll send it to the composing-room with- 
out a moment’s delay.” 

Ford was delighted. Here was real efficiency. He went back 
to his office beaming with contentment. And The Dearborn 
Independent, of course, continued to be run exactly as before. 
You can’t run a paper any other way. 


On the whole The Dearborn Independent got very little 
attention. Ford’s enemies, the metropolitan papers, were mildly 
sarcastic and not at all alarmed at this new competition. Wall 
Street and the packers did not mind at all being “exposed.” 
It had been done many times before. So let us leave the Inde- 
pendent to simmer along on its way for a time while we 
observe the remarkable publicity-financial episode which Ford 
probably considers to this day a major victory of his career. 

By the summer of 1920 the Armistice had been signed nearly 
two years; the country’s blood pressure was returning to nor- 
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mal; and business was gently slumping into the post-war 
depression characterized by the “buyers’ strike”’—parades in 
overalls, and a general refusal on the part of the public to buy 
more than it had to until prices came down from their war- 
time levels. Ford was clear of the Newberry case and had time 
to look at the future, which was not any too promising. Fac- 
tories were being shut down, men laid off. The market for 
automobiles was disappearing. Ford, however, was not dis- 
couraged. To him the problems of economics were very simple. 
You “produced.” You made a lot of money which you put 
back into the plant. This allowed you to produce even more 
—make more money—build a bigger plant—produce more. 
Simple was no word for it. There was no limit. Eventually the 
whole world would be working eight hours a day, riding home 
in a Model T, and getting a lot of sleep in preparation for 
the next day’s work. All the problems of life would be solved. 

On July 11th, 1920, Ford demonstrated his confidence in 
himself and his theories by purchasing the Detroit, Toledo, and 
Ironton Railroad for some five million dollars. He had always 
wanted a railroad to play with—who doesn’t? A few months 
before this he had talked largely of a $100,000,000 company 
which he would start to make gasoline locomotives. Although 
it never got beyond the announcement stage, it probably had 
much to do with his purchase of the D. T. and I. 

Ford had a most amusing time with his railroad. He dressed 
the locomotives up with aluminum trimmings; put the name 
“Ford” on them in tremendous letters; and told the public 
that it should watch closely and see how a railroad ought to 
be run. The trouble with the railroads was “Wall Street.” 
Henry Ford, being free from high finance, would make the 
D. T. and I. into an efficient and profitable institution. 
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And he did. At once the road began to show a large profit, 
which was trumpeted from one end of the country to the other 
and generally accepted in non-railroad circles as another tri- 
umph of Ford’s efficiency. One thing, however, the Ford 
publicity bureau neglected to explain very clearly—the peculiar 
position of the road. It consisted chiefly of a line running south 
from Detroit and crossing practically all the largest railroads 
of the country, which generally run east and west. It had 
previously carried little freight, for to ship over the D. T. and 
I. meant to send goods around a corner. Detroit is served 
by direct diagonal lines from every important center and has 
water transport as well. 

Ford could remedy this condition, and he did so by the 
simple device of ordering all Ford business to pass over the 
road. Solid trains of coal and ore came north; solid trains of 
Model T’s went south. When they got to the proper point, 
they would turn off the Ford line and proceed to their destina- 
tions. The road could not help paying. This is the most profit- 
able kind of freight—no switching, no shunting, no milk cans 
or stops at flag stations. It probably did not save Ford any 
money, for his freight no longer went by the most direct route, 
but he had a magnificent time lecturing Wall Street and the 
other railroads about efficiency and inflated valuations. Out on 
the farms a considerable demand developed for Henry Ford 
as National Railroad Dictator. 

During 1920, in addition to this expensive plaything, Ford 
bought up coal mines, iron ore deposits, tracts of timber. He 
would show the world what an efficient company could do if 
it controlled all its essential raw materials. The country ap- 
plauded. Apparently the theory was working, for although 
factories were shutting down in every city, the Ford Motor 
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Company kept booming along as merrily as ever. The real 
secret of this activity in the face of a depression was, of course, 
the difference explained above between the Model T and the 
other automobiles on the market. It enjoyed the favored posi- 
tion of being the only cheap car available. In the mind of the 
public buying a Ford was not the same thing as buying an 
automobile. The Model T was a necessity, while the “buyers’ 
strike” was against luxuries. Until serious competition appeared 
in the low price field, Ford could pursue any policy he chose 
without danger of disaster. | 

In the fall of 1920 he did run into a little trouble—not 
serious, but enough to make him stop and think for a minute. 
He had cut his prices on September 22nd, but even so the 
sales had not been able to keep up with the increased produc- 
tion of his plant. On December 24th came the news that the 
Ford Motor Company would close for two weeks “for inven- 
tory.” 

Now a shut-down for inventory is nothing unusual, and 
this one caused little comment. But on December 31st, it was 
announced that the shut-down would be continued “indefi- 
nitely.” This was real news, for the Ford Motor Company had 
run almost without interruption for ten years. There was a 
little speculation in the papers about its meaning. A few rumors 
circulated in Wall Street that Ford was asking for a loan to 
tide him over the dull period. As various financiers pointed 
out, he would have no difficulty getting one on excellent terms, 
for his net profit during the preceding year had been at least 
$70,000,000. If he still distrusted “Wall Street” so childishly, 
he could hand bonds out over the counter, and they would 
be snapped up in twenty-four hours. 

On February 1st the Ford plant reopened with 25%, of 
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its men and presently was running at full capacity. By the 
middle of the month Wall Street was sure that Ford did not 
need any money. There were various expedients he could have 
resorted to, and it was assumed that he had done so. Most of 
this discussion took place in the depths of the financial pages. 

But on February 1st, simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the reopening, came a piece of news from Detroit 
which caused endless speculation. Within a few days of each 
other, almost all the leading executives of the Ford Motor 
Company had been fired! Out they went, men who had been 
with the company for years and who in the eyes of the auto- 
mobile industry were largely responsible for the success of the 
company since the departure of Couzens and the Dodge 
brothers. First went Frank L. Klingensmith, vice-president and 
treasurer, the financial genius of the outfit, who had risen from 
secretary to intimate counsellor, and who was almost,a father 
to Edsel Ford. Out went Charles A. Brownell, the advertising 
man who had directed the adroit publicity and established the 
Model T in its impregnable position in the mind of the public. 
William S. Knudson followed, the “production man” who had 
taken the place of the Dodge brothers. W. C. Anderson, the 
European representative, resigned with a dozen other leading 
agents. Dean Marquis found himself at liberty, and many other 
lesser men. 

There had evidently been a terrific row at the office of the 
Ford Motor Company. There remained of the old guard only 
Liebold, the subtle private secretary, and Sorenson, the general 
manager of the factory and by far the most hated man in 
Detroit. 

Naturally there was much speculation about this remark- 
able exodus, but the mystery remained as deep as ever. Klingen- 
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smith made a careful statement which told little. “I resigned 
from the Ford Motor Company because I am not in full accord 
with some of the business policies contemplated by the com- 
pany in the future.” That was all the reporters could get out 
of the victims. Most of the rest said no word and have kept 
their silence to this day. The excitement died down eventually, 
as it was fed by no more news. 

About this time the business depression began to lift. There 
was nothing fundamentally wrong with the country. Foreign 
trade was picking up; the housing shortage had to be corrected; 
there was an almost unlimited demand for manufactured 
articles to replace the wreckage of war. Together with the rest 
of the country, the Ford Motor Company felt the stimulus of 
the new prosperity, and its daily production climbed to new 
heights. On May 3rd, 3953 Model T’s were produced. On 
May 6th, 4042, and on May 1oth, 4083. The plant was the 
marvel of the world. Wall Street had a good laugh at those 
misguided small-fry who had once thought Henry Ford might 
need financial assistance. Most people had forgotten that his 
plant had ever been closed. The flood of Model T’s appeared 
to be as permanent and eternal as Niagara. 

But on July 23rd, long after the slight excitement had 
completely died down, Henry Ford pulled off the most suc- / 
cessful publicity stunt of his career—nothing less than the tale 
of how he had “foiled Wall Street.” It was written for the 
Detroit Times by James Schweinhart and was reprinted all 
over the country—getting a three column head in the New 
York Times, probably the only publicity story to do so. 

Ford’s version of his victorious struggle with Wall Street 
went something like this. Toward the end of the preceding 
year the rumor had gone around that he needed money. So 
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one day one of the hated bankers had appeared at his home 
in Dearborn and offered him a loan. Ford replied that he did 
not need money, but he let the banker tell his proposition, 
which was reasonable enough. Then the first real blow was 
struck. 

“And who will be your new treasurer?” asked the subtle 
financier. 

“What’s that to your” 

“Of course,” replied the banker, “if we lend you this money 
we shall expect to have something to say about the matter.” 

Filled with righteous indignation and glad of a chance to 
protect the plain people of America from the money octopus, 
Ford handed the banker his hat and showed him the door. 
Then he set about placing his industry permanently beyond 
the reach of “non-productive” Wall Street. In three full 
columns Ford explained just how he did this, and the figures 
are well worth observing, for they show admirably the special 
position which the Ford Motor Company enjoyed in 1921. 

As far back as November, Ford said, he had seen the plans 
for the attack being laid. He was not terrified and had kept 
up production while the rest of the industry was closing its 
plants. Not only this, but he had expended vast sums for 
mines, timber, etc. His sales did not keep up with his pro- 
duction, but that was part of the plan. He stored the Model 
T’s and waited for the assault. 

It finally came, on about January first. At this date Ford’s 
financial position was as follows. Before April 18th he would 
have to meet obligations totalling $58,000,000. A part of this 
—$38,000,000—was the balance of the sum he had borrowed 
in 1919 to buy out his minority stockholders. The rest was 
Federal taxes. On January first he had $20,000,000 in cash. He 
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needed $38,000,000 and it was this which the wicked financiers 
had tried to loan him. Wall Street, according to Ford, was 
“all stirred up” about the rich picking of his financial bones, 
but he foiled them, and this is how he did it. 


Cash on hand................. cee. eee eens $20,000,000 
Stock on hand, turned into cash.............. 24,700,000 
Reduction of goods in transit................ 28,000,000 
Collected from foreign agents................ 3,000,000 
Sale of Liberty Bonds......................0% 7,900,000 

Total $83,600,000 
Total obligations to be met.................. 58,000,000 
Balance to the good.................0e eee $25,600,000 


It looked like a triumph of financial genius. Ford explained 
that it had been done by following a precept of his humble 
father—“Henry, when you have something you don’t need, 
sell it.” He had sold his surplus of Model T’s, reduced his 
“goods in transit,” and the financiers had run back to New 
York smarting from the blows he had dealt them. The public 
accepted every word without hesitation, but it will pay us to 
look a little more closely at these figures. Perhaps we can 
understand the ruin and devastation which followed in their 
wake. 

Ford had actually pulled off a pretty clever financial stunt, 
but it was done at the expense of thousands of struggling busi- 
ness men from Maine to Los Angeles. No one would have had 
the nerve or the heart to do it but Henry Ford. We remember 
how, when the sales fell off in the late fall of 1920, Ford had 
kept up production. This, as he explained, was “to provide a 
cushion” of finished cars for the shock which was coming. 
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They piled up to the number of some 125,000, and Ford stored 
them at his branch assembly plants. 

Now all great industries have to order their materials a 
long time ahead. It took many million dollars worth a month 
to keep the Ford Motor Company going, and these goods were 
mostly in transit or piled in the yards at Highland Park. 
Throughout the country thousands of small industries de- 
pended on Ford for their market. Their products—from coal 
to spark-plugs—converged upon Detroit, passed through the 
plant, and out to the public as finished cars. The process took 
about six weeks. Naturally if this movement were stopped at 
its source, the money tied up in the moving goods would be 
released for other purposes. This was what Ford meant by 
“reduction of goods in transit.” 

The order to cease shipping had been given about a month 
before the plant closed down in January. But the goods in 
transit continued to arrive, and were manufactured into the 
“cushion” of 125,000 Model T’s. Gleefully Ford told of the 
consternation among the supply firms. “They all fell down 
like a row of dominoes. You push the first, and all the rest 
fall down.” 

But this was not the whole of the scheme. We must not 
forget the “cushion.” The Model T was not selling, and the 
retail agents had their warehouses full to the bursting point. 
Many were near the end of their resources. But Ford loaded 
the whole “cushion” into trains, shipped the 125,000 unwanted 
cars without a word of warning, and demanded immediate 
payment. Then he closed the plant to save the wages of his 
workmen. As the result of these maneuvers he collected the 
whole gross income of the plant for a month without paying 
out a dollar for materials or labor. 
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Naturally neither the agents nor the supply firms were 
over-pleased. It meant ruin for many of them. But here is 
where the special position of the Ford Motor Company comes 
into the picture. There was still no competition worth men- 
tioning, and none in prospect. The Model T was still en- 
trenched in the mind of the public as the only car the ordinary 
citizen could afford to buy. If they did not accept the unwanted 
shipments and pay for them on arrival, the agents knew that 
they would be cut off in the future and would have no car to 
sell to the low-price public. So they went to their banks and 
pledged every bit of personal collateral. The supply firms shut 
down their plants and borrowed to cover their overhead. The 
money came from Wall Street after all. A more merciful and 
less prejudiced man than Ford would have borrowed direct. 
He could have sold his bonds over the counter at Highland 
Park. But he preferred to be able to express his hatred for 
Wall Street and shift the financial burden to weaker shoulders. 

Now we begin to see what probably lay back of the epic 
row with the officers of the Ford Motor Company. These men 
were not philanthropists, but neither did they suffer from 
Ford’s monomaniac hatred of Wall Street. They may have 
spoken out of turn and suggested that he borrow $50,000,000 
for thirty days instead of jeopardizing the business existence 
of thousands of small men who had built their fortunes on 
his. Perhaps they saw a little further into the future—when the 
-~ supply houses would take to their policy of selling Ford only 
25% of their output lest he do the same thing again. Perhaps 
they saw that the agents would begin to hope that some com- 
peting car would appear which they could handle instead of 
the Model T. Ford could do this thing once—to the applause 
of the public—but once only. 
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Now that we have followed the affairs of the Ford Motor 
Company up to the summer of 1921, we can return to The 
Dearborn Independent and see what kind of thought was 
passing through the mind of our knight of the common people 
while he was jousting so courageously with Wall Street. For 
a year and three months the paper ran along in its rather 
naive and unexciting way. The League of Nations continued 
to occupy a large part of the space. “Mr. Ford’s Page” con- 
tinued to distribute its weekly largess of homely philosophy. 
At this period Henry Ford appears to have been worried by 
the prevailing feminine styles. The young women of America 
were rather a disappointment to him. 


“To say it plainly, the great majority of women who 
work do so in order to buy fancy clothes.” 


In the issue of April 17th, , there was a slight change 
which no one would notice unless he were looking for it. The 
name of E. J. Pipp disappeared from the editorial page. 
Apparently, like an efficient editor, he had made the paper 
up four weeks in advance, for the next four issues were much 
like preceding ones. But on May 2oth, we see why Pipp had 
left. On that date the paper shrank to half its former thick- 
ness, abandoned its illustrations and most of its “departments,” 
and launched its famous and ridiculous attack on the Jews. 

To this day the Jews appear to be somewhat mystified as 
to the reason why Ford attacked them as he did. All sorts 
of theories have been put forward. Revenge on Madame 
Schwimmer, for instance, for involving him in the Peace Ship. 
Revenge on certain Jewish financiers for attempting to capture 
his Motor Company. Obscure back-stairs politics by Ford’s 
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inner circle of secretaries. But really the only mystery was con- 
tributed by the Ford publicity department, which had estab- 
lished him in the public eye as a clear-headed thinker, and a 
guide to the glories of the future. For such a man to blossom 
out suddenly with an attack on the Jews worthy only of the 
Ku Klux Klan would indeed be a mystery. 

But as soon as we penetrate the smoke screen of magazine 
articles and approved biographies and see Ford clearly as he 
was, the mystery disappears. The attack on the Jews becomes 
the most natural thing in the world. The only wonder is that 
it had not come sooner. All of Ford’s prejudices converged to 
cause this result. He hated finance, and the Jews are identified 
with it. He loved “productive industry,” and although probably 
. more Jews are employed in the manufacture of clothes, furs, 
and millinery than in any other occupation, the general opinion 
of rural America is that they are all “non-productive.” He 
loved agriculture, and the Jews for no fault of their own have 
never been farmers, He hated art, literature, all the intelectual 
_ subtleties in which the Jews have always been successful. He 
believed that everyone should work eight hours a day under 
the orders of some inspired industrial leader like himself. And 
the Jews are intense individualists, never happy unless they 
are masters of their own business, even if it be only a push 
cart. In short, Ford was just the sort of rural Protestant Ameri- 
can who joined the northern wing of the Ku Klux Klan. If 
his publicity department had built up a truthful impression | 
of him, no one would have been surprised to find him leading wt 
an anti-Semitic crusade. pee 

The first attack on the Jews which a appeared it in The Dear \ 
born Independent was called “The International Jew; The 
World’s Problem.” It was long, diffuse, and made up largely 
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of dark hints of startling revelations to appear in later issues. 
The Jews, it seemed, were plotting to rule the world. They 
already ruled Russia through the Bolsheviks, and Western 
Europe through the “International Financiers.” They con- 
trolled Ford’s old enemy, the New York press. The word 
“Jew” could not be used in print without attracting immediate 
reprisals from a Jewish high committee existing for the pur- 
pose. They had built up the wicked city of New York de- 
liberately as their world capital. 

This article was just a beginning. Every week brought more 
alarming details. The situation in the United States was par- 
ticularly desperate. In 1870 there had been 50,000 Jews in the 
country. In 1920 there were 3,300,000—which the author of the © 
"series viewed with clarm as a “700%” increase. His arithmetic 
was rather poor, and he could have made a better case for 
himself if he had kept track of his decimal points, for the 
increase was really nearer 7000°%. But on the other hand there 
were even more impressive statistics available. In the same 
period the Russians had increased some 18,000%, the Italians 
19,000% and the Japanese 110,000%. 

But the figures did not tell the whole story. The country 
was practically in tht hands cf the Jews. The industries under 
their control: were listed in tabular form as follows. 


Motion pictures. 

Sugar industry. 

Tobacco industry. 

50°%, Packing industry. 

60% Shoe industry. 

Ready-made clothing. 

Musical purveying—whatever that may be. 
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Jewelry. 

Grain. 

Cotton. 

Colorado smelting industry. 

Magazine authorship—exce pt the articles praising Ford. 
News distribution—except The Dearborn Independent. 
The loan business. 


This information seems to have been gathered by the simple 
device of looking for Jewish names on the boards of corpora- 
tions and including the similar German names. A number 
of likely industries had been omitted and would have to be 
added later. But even so the outlook was sufficiently alarming. 
The Jews, it was reported, had already begun calling the 
Rockies “The Mountains of Zion.” 

Such Jews as happened to read these articles probably 
felt only a mixture of doubt and pardonable pride. The pov- 
erty-stricken garment workers of New York only wished it 
were true. The upper class Jews made no reply, wondering 
merely what curious bug had got into Ford’s susceptible head. 
If he wanted to think they controlled the industry and thought 
of the country, they certainly had no objection. It was a compli- 
ment they could appreciate better than he.. 

But on July roth the mystery was solved. An article called 
“Does a Jewish World Program Exist?” explained it all. Ford 
had got hold of the long discredited “Jewish Protocols” and 
apparently swallowed them whole. 

. These “Jewish Protocols” had first appeared before 1900. 
The word “protocol” sounds impressive, but it means merely 
the stenographic minutes of a meeting, and these “Protocols” 
pretended to be the records of a meeting of the “Learned Elders 
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of Zion” explaining their plans for establishing a Jewish Em- _. 
pire over the world. They had been forged by a certain 
Czarist provocative agent, “Professor Serge Nilus,” and had been 
published by the Russian government in 1905 as a part of its 
effort to divert the revolutionary energy of the Russian people 
into anti-Semitic channels. They had been successful to a 
ghastly degree and had produced the desired pogroms all 
over the Russian Empire. They then disappeared and were 
brought to light by Ford, who seems to have received them 
through an exiled Czarist oficer named Boris Brasol who got 
an introduction to Liebold and helped with the preparation 
` of the articles. Brasol appears to have been a professional anti- 
Semite, and was the author of books which, according to 
Norman Hapgood, he described as “worth ten pogroms each.” 

Now that we know the origin of the protocols we can 
predict what comes later. It is hardly necessary to read The 
Dearborn Independent to find out, for the technique of Jew- 
baiting has changed but little in five hundred years. ‘he 
method is extremely simple—determine the prejudice of each 
group in the population and blame the Jews for everything 
which offends it. If the audience is ignorant and superstitious, 
you may talk about ritual murders, the Jews’ habit of drinking 
babies’ blood, the Black Sabbath, and Satan worship. If a cer- 
tain political doctrine happens to be anathema to the populace, 
you may accuse the Jews of originating it. If the people have 
strong moral feelings of a negative sort, the best procedure 
is to describe Jewish orgies in considerable detail. The audience 
will read with envy and view with indignation. “Facts” are 
easy to find. There are Jews in every walk of life, and at least 
a few may be found in every moral, political and social group. 

The Dearborn Independent did not print any of these 
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“protocols” in full. Since they were written to inflame the 
Russian small bourgeoisie, they probably contained much 
material which Americans would not have believed or which 
would have left them cold. Ford was addressing principally 
the farmers and small town citizens of the Middle West, and 
his editors took pains to augment the original documents so 
that they would appeal to this audience. 


The backbone of the protocol story was the vast plot which. 


the Jews had been perfecting for centuries for the purpose of 
establishing a Jewish Empire over the whole world. The an- 
cient Sanhedrin, it seemed, was still in existence and peri- 
odically held secret meetings to decide the policies of the 
Jewish “program.” Lest the good farmers ask why shouldn't 
the Jews have a religious convocation if they wanted one, like 
the Methodists or the Baptists, it was explained that this 
Sanhedrin was a mysterious body, elected no one knew how, 
and “aristocratic” to the last degree. It was not religious at 
all, for the Jews were really cynical atheists, but was a secret 
parliament whose business was to hatch financial and “in- 
tellectual” plots against the Gentiles. The executive committee 
of the Sanhedrin was the ten “Learned Elders of Zion,” who sat 


continuously in some hidden place and pulled the strings which. 


„started all the calamities in the world, from the wars and 
revolutions of Europe to the immoral movies and speakeasies 
of America. It controlled the British government, the United 
States Supreme Court, and the Communist party, but was not 
above offering moonshine to workmen and assisting the se- 
duction of young girls. Truly a remarkable body of men, this 
Sanhedrin. If the “Elders of Zion” were as supernaturally 


clever as The Dearborn Independent seemed to think, they ` 


fully deserved the dominion of the world. 
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We have not the space or the intention of retelling all of 
the unbelievably silly stories which appeared week after week 
in The Dearborn Independent. A few more illustrations will 
have to serve. Apparently Ford’s Jew-mania attracted anti- 
Semitic cranks in swarms to the office of his paper, for pres- 
ently all sorts of wild items began to appear, most of them 
far from the original “protocols.” 

There was, for instance, the Russian Revolution, which 
was worrying good Americans then as it does still. The Jews 
were, of course, at the bottom of it. The “Soviet” was not a 
Russian, but a Jewish institution, whose Hebrew name was 
“Kahal.” The Bolshevik leaders were all Jews and the purpose 
of the Communist party was to destroy Gentile civilization. 
For fear someone would point out that Jews were also among 
the leading capitalists, the Independent assured its readers 
that it was a policy of the “Elders of Zion” to control both 
sides of every conflict so there would be no possibility of de- 
feat. Jews instigated strikes and riots. Jews suppressed them. 
The misery caused by the disorder was their reward. 

It was the same way with “intellectual” problems. The 
Jews were back of every subversive doctrine. The “Elders of 
Zion” were quoted as follows:— “Note the success of Darwin- 
ism, Marxism, Nietzscheism. The demoralizing effect of these 
doctrines upon the minds of the Gentiles should be evident at 
least to us.” 

The Independent seems to have been afraid that a good 
deal of this would go over the heads of its readers, so it came 
down to earth from time to time with direct appeals to their 
rural prejudices. One of the Jewish policies was to work for 
the destruction of the American Home. To accomplish this 
the Jews were flooding the country with immoral movies, 
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books, pictures and magazines. A particularly subtle move was 
to encourage short skirts. The Home would ‘suffer if certain 
parts of the feminine figure were to be seen except in the 
privacy of the connubial bed-chamber. The Jews were also 
back of the attacks on Prohibition; they directed the white 
slave trafic. They had brought about the well-known cor- 
ruption of New York City. They were worming their way into 
the rural banks with the purpose of foreclosing the mortgages 
on the farms. Hardly a single avenue of attack was overlooked. 
Every crime, sin, and disapproved-of innovation was con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with the Jews. 

For a long time Ford’s anti-Jewish campaign went al- 
most unnoticed. Such attacks are an old story to the Jews. 
They have survived organized massacres, systematic persecu- 
tions, oppressive laws, and exclusion from the most profitable 
vocations. They could survive a few silly fulminations from an 
incredibly ignorant billionaire. Soon he would get bored and 
start attacking Wall Street again, or perhaps the Catholics or 
the Japanese. 

But Ford did not get bored. He was convinced that it was 
his mission to protect America from this insidious and wicked | 
plot. 


“The Dearborn Independent is Henry Ford’s own paper 
and he authorizes every statement occurring therein. 

“The Jewish Question, as every business man knows, has 
been festering in silence and suspicion here in the United 
States for a long time, and none has dared discuss it because 
the Jewish influence was strong enough to crush the man 
who attempted it. The Jews are the only race whom it is 


‘verboten’ to discuss frankly and openly, and abusing the 
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fear they have cast over business, the Jewish leaders have 
gone from one excess to the other until the time has come 
for a protest or a surrender. 
“(signed) E. G. Lrzsorb. 
“Authorized by Henry Ford.” 


g Finally the Jews began to fight back. The origin of the 
“protocols” was explained in detail, and they were definitely 
proved to have been forged by a member of the Czar’s secret 
police. The Jews pointed out that while they were only 2% 
of the country’s population, they had formed 3% of the army 
in the World War. They demanded proof that they had been 
war profiteers, and asked Ford to prove that he had given his 
own war profits back to the government as he often stated. The 
Secretary of the Treasury said he had not. 

The Dearborn Independent received these signs of resist- 
ance with delight and hailed them with the following re- 
markable sentence: 


“A great unloosening of speech with reference to the Jew- 
ish Question and the Jewish program has occurred in this 
country since the beginning of this series of articles.” 


There had indeed been an “unloosening of speech,” and 
as the attacks continued the Jews decided that the scurrilous 
accusations should not go unchallenged. They demanded proof 
that the “protocols” were genuine. Not a word on this point 
had come from The Dearborn Independent. Isaac Landman 
of the American Hebrew challenged Ford to prove that a 
Jewish Plot existed. He would guarantee to provide sufficient 
money to hire the world’s leading detectives and would agree 
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to print their findings, whatever they might be, in at least 
one hundred leading newspapers. / 

Now Henry Ford had always had a liking for detectives.— 
Fis plant was infested with them. They spied on the workmen, 
the agents, the executives;-and-upon-each other. He had had 
a glorious time turning them foose on the State of Michigan 
during the ‘Newberry~investigation. This was a chance too 
good to lose. But naturally they had to be his own detectives. 
The Jews would find it very easy to corrupt any outside agency 

So presently Ford set up an elaborate headquarters in 
New York and staffed it with a curious lot of adventurers, 
fanatics and undercover men. The head of the organization 
was C. C. Daniels, brother of Josephus, and the expenses of the 
outfit were approximately $1,000 a month. It was lots of fun. 
The correspondence between New York and Detroit was 
carried on with delightful melodrama. Each agent and each 
Ford executive signed himself with a secret number in the 
best tradition of spy romances. Liebold was 121 X. As Norman 
Hapgood surmised in his exposure of the episode in Hearst's 
International, Henry Ford was presumably Number 1. 

According to Hapgood no story seems to have been too 
wild for these sleuths to investigate. They shadowed promi- 
nent Jews. They investigated the Shipping Board and the 
War Finance Corporation because Jews had something to do 
with them. All Americans who were not notably anti-Semitic 
were termed “Gentile Fronts” for the Elders of Zion. Colonel 
House, Hoover, and Wilson were examples of such “pro-Jews.” 
For months they worked industriously, sending elaborate re- 
ports to Detroit and drawing ample salaries in return. And they 
found nothing. 

Or almost nothing. They did discover a mysterious organi- 
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zation called the “Kehilla” which was headed by Rabbi Judah 
L. Magnes, brother-in-law of Louis Marshall, whom The Dear- 
born Independent had called “America’s Jewish Enigma.” 
When the report got back to Detroit, some one seems to 
have had a brilliant idea. Perhaps this was the same word as 
“Kahal,” Hebrew for Soviet. Now all was clear. The Kehilla 
was the long sought-for world organization. 

But even this disclosure did not prove very successful. The 
announcement that the “Kehilla” was the ancient Sanhedrin 
or something of the sort caused great amusement in Jewish 
circles. “Kehilla” means “community,” and the organization 
was a small body of deeply religious Jews which had seceded 
from Temple Emanuel some years back with the hope of unit- 
ing the various warring factions of New York Judaism. To ac- 
cuse it of plotting to rule the world was as ridiculous as mis- 
taking the Ladies’ Aid Society of Dearborn, Michigan, for 
the Communist International. 

Ford’s investigators also did a little research into the Jewish 
religion, and found at least two remarkable facts. The first 
was given to the public in an article entitled “The Word of a 
Jew.” Once a year the Jews assembled in the synagogue and 
repeated with elaborate solemnity the ancient prayer “Kol 
Nidre,” which allowed them to lie, cheat, and break their 
agreements during the following year. This, according to The 
Dearborn Independent, should be a sufficient warning to all 
Gentiles never to trust a Jew, for he had proclaimed before his 
own people that he did not intend to keep his word. 

There was actually a prayer “Kol Nidre” imbedded in the 
Jewish ritual—a very ancient and mystical thing, a favorite 
study for scholarly rabbis and students of comparative religion. 
“Kol Nidre” means “All vows,” and the prayer was designed 
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to correct the Jews’ oriental habit of making rash resolutions. 
It was never thought to apply to an individual’s dealings with 
others, only to bargains made with Jehovah or his own con- 
science. But The Dearborn Independent discounted this ex- 
planation and warned all Gentiles never to trust a Jew. 

The second discovery was rather vague. It was a Hebrew 
hymn called “Eli, Eli,’ which Ford’s editors appear to have 
decided was the national anthem of the Jewish Empire. 
Subtly the Jews had given it harmless English words and were 
industriously forcing it into vaudeville programs so that when 
the great day came at last, the Gentiles would all know the 
music. The same might be said about “Maryland, my Mary- 
land,” which is set to the music of “Tannenbaum,” or about 
“America,” which is “God Save the King.” 

Naturally the Jews resented these attacks on their honor 
and their religion, and they began to take various steps. In 
many cities they managed to get The Dearborn Independent ex- 
cluded from the newsstands, in Chicago even from the streets. 
A “general libel” law was presented to the Michigan legislature 
to deal with such attacks on a religion, and would have passed 
if it had not been decided to be unconstitutional. A Jewish 
editor, H. Bernstein, filed a libel suit in New York, and al- 
though he never could bring itto trial, did manage to tie 
up $115,000 of Ford’s money in the Corn Exchange Bank. 
And in strong Jewish centers such as New York, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati the Jews began to boycott the Model T. This ap- 
pears to have been effective, for it touched something even 
more dear to Ford than his anti-Semitism. In January, 1922, 
the attacks ceased suddenly—with an “Address to the Gentiles” 
to bear the Jewish Question in mind. 

There was one more aspect of this chapter of Ford’s anti- 
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Semitism which caused little comment at the time, but is in- 
teresting in view of what has happened in Germany since. 
On November 8th, Adolf Hitler, the present leader of the 
“Nazis,” precipitated the “Beer Hall” rebellion in Bavaria, 
and was captured and later brought to trial. On February 7th, 
Herr Auer, Vice-President of the Bavarian Diet, who had come 
to Berlin to report to President Ebert, testified as follows: 


“The Bavarian Diet has long had the information that 
the Hitler movement was partly financed by an American 
anti-Semitic chief, who is Henry Ford. Mr. Ford’s interest 
in the Bavarian anti-Semitic movement began a year ago 
when one of Mr. Ford’s agents, seeking to sell tractors, came 

- in contact with Diedrich Eichart, the notorious Pan-German. 
Shortly after, Herr Eichart asked Mr. Ford’s agent for finan- 
cial aid. The agent returned to America and immediately 
Mr. Ford’s money began coming to Munich. 

“Herr Hitler openly boasts of Mr. Ford’s support and 
praises Mr. Ford as a great individualist and a great anti- 
Semite. A photograph of Mr. Ford hangs in Herr Hitler’s 
quarters, which is the center of the monarchist movement.” 


Hitler subsequently denied this—not very convincingly— 
but one of his lieutenants, Christian Weber, admitted that if 
Henry Ford, the anti-Semite, should come to Munich, he 
would be “received like a King.” It would be interesting to 
know how much this incident had to do with the resignation 
of W. C. Anderson, the European agent, or with the numerous 
obstacles which the Ford Motor Company encountered in 
Germany. 

But although the resentment of the Jews was to come back 
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to haunt Henry Ford in later years, his present campaign 
against them was practically over by the beginning of 1922. 
By this time he had two other things to think about—either 
of which would be enough for a man of ordinary ambition. 
He was going to make Muscle Shoals into the greatest in- 
dustrial center in the world. And he was going to be elected 
President in 1924. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MUSCLE SHOALS AND THE WHITE HOUSE 


understand Henry Ford’s political ambitions we 
| should take at least a brief glance at the Ford Motor 
Company in 1922. Never before in the history of the 
world had there been an industry so large or so prosperous. 
The depression of 1921 had hardly touched it and, now that 
prosperity was restored, it was expanding as no industry had 
ever expanded before. Every family in America yearned for 
an automobile, and the Model T was the only one in its price 
class. The Chevrolet still cost nearly two hundred dollars more. 
During 1921 Ford sold 928,750 units; during 1922 he sold 
1,232,209. Fifty per cent of the cars on the road were Model 
T’s. The production of the factory had been increased to 
well above four thousand a day, but even so it could not keep 
up with the demand. Ford’s monthly profits averaged around 
$12,000,000. His daily profits were $400,000. 

Never before had a man possessed such an income. And in 
the case of a man with Ford’s Messiah complex, there could be 
only one result. He-felt that-the-highest office in the govern- 
ment was none too good for him. By January 1st, 1922, he had 
made~his decision. He would-beeome President—for the good 
of his country and the world. He had already picked his 
Cabinet. “Look,” he cried to one of his biographers, pointing 
to a man in his office. “There is the kind of man I would ap- 
point Secretary of the Navy.” 


2II 
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But for the time being Ford kept his presidential ambi- 
tions more or less under his hat. His more immediate con- 
cern was the uncompleted Muscle Shoals power plant and 
nitrate factory which the government had built during the 
war at the cost of some $80,000,000 and was now trying to 
get rid of. Ford had always had a hankering to play with 
water power, although he had too much sense to try to use it 
extensively in his industry. Water power is an excellent thing, 
but it is subject to “economic laws like everything else, and it 
cannot compete with coal except in certain instances. Ford 
knew this perfectly well and proved that he knew it by 
keeping his factory at Detroit instead of moving it to Niagara 
or the Pacific Coast. But when he was talking largely about 
his dreams for the future, economic laws had not the same 
authority as they possessed when he was thinking of practical 
matters. Muscle Shoals fascinated him. The water-power idea 
would have been enough alone, but the added possibility of 
manufacturing cheap nitrate fertilizer for his beloved farmers 
made Ford lean back in his chair and drift off in a fog of ex- 
tremely shaky statistics. 

On July 14th, 1921, Ford had made an offer for the nitrate 
plant and the electric power to run it. There were four proposi- 
tions, all extremely complicated and detailed, but they boiled 
down to $5,000,000 in cash and a 100 year lease at $1,500,000 
a year. Forc called this buying the plant complete for $150,- 
000,000—which was the total amount to be paid in the ensu- 
ing century. The government did not see it that way. There 
was still $28,000,000 to be spent before the plant was complete, 
and Ford’s $1,500,000 a year was no more than annual interest 
on this sum alone at a rate a little above 5%. Secretary Weeks 
rejected Ford’s offer on July 25th, on the technical grounds 
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that the government could not guarantee the 600,000 horse- 
power which Ford stipulated in his offer. 

Ford persevered and renewed his offer in slightly modi- 
fied form. It went before Congress in January, 1922. No doubt 
it would have been rejected without debate as vastly too low 


. if another factor had not intervened. We must remember that 


by this time Ford had decided to be President. He was laying 
the foundations of his campaign and his first move was an 
address to the voters which he released to the papers on 
January 11th. 

We have observed some of Ford’s industrial dreams before 
this, and we have noticed a curious thing about them. As 
long as he stuck to the Model T, his feet remained fairly 
firmly on earth. But when he was thinking of a project which 
he was unlikely to carry out, he allowed his imagination to 
run away with him. All his vague ideas and naive prejudices 
came to the surface in the form of “production” and statistics. 

The future which Ford predicted for Muscle Shoals was 
certainly the wildest dream even he was capable of. To begin 
with, the three dams strung along the Tennessee River were 
to become a city 75 miles long. Not exactly a city either. 
Ford did not like cities. This was to be something new—a long 
line of industries closely in contact with the farms. The workers 
would not be city people, but virtuous country folks. The valley 
would become a row of small towns, linked with power-lines, 
and manufacturing in virtue and sobriety the fertilizers, trac- 
tors, and other things necessary to restore America to its original 
rural simplicity. 

So far so good. Such a rural-industrial center if it were 
possible might very well be a paradise for the working man. 
But Ford’s mind had torn loose from its moorings and was 
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wandering into even more Utopian regions. The power of the 
Tennessee River, he stated definitely, was sufficient to run 
all the industries of the country. It was actually only some 
600,000 horse power, as Ford had good reason to know, and 
this was a minute part of the power used in America. But 
Ford had dreamed a dream, and there was no stopping him 
now. 

As if a country with all its wheels turned by the Tennessee 
River were not enough for one day, Ford lanuched forth on 
another of his fantasies. If he were given the chance, which 
he trusted the American people to give him, he would make 
the country into a completely electrified nation. Every farmer 
would harness the little brooks and streams which ran through 
his fields. Electric wires would run along every country lane, 
and the farmer would never have to leave his home to compete 
with the corrupt workers of the city. 

In making this announcement Ford was probably perfectly 
sincere. That was the way his mind worked. But the plan 
turned out to be a masterpiece of demagogy. The hard-pressed 
farmers, scratching to pay off their mortgages, struggling with 
the overproduction of agricultural products brought about 
largely by Ford’s tractors, hailed Ford as the Moses who 
would lead them to the promised land. Even in the hated cities 
were millions of lost and homesick country people who saw 
in Ford’s electrification project their chance to get back to the 
simple life they loved. The idea that the whole thing was 
a hollow dream never occurred to them. Wasn’t this Henry 
Ford the richest man in the world? Didn’t he make a hundred 
thousand automobiles a month? He certainly ought to know 
what he was talking about. 

So they wrote to their Congressmen—pathetic, tearful let- 
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ters begging them to give Ford the chance he wanted. And 
when Congress, knowing well enough that Ford could never 
fulfill his promises, refused after much debate to hand Muscle 
Shoals over to him for practically nothing, the farmers began 
to talk of throwing the whole gang out and letting a real 
industrial genius run the show. 

Thus began Ford’s presidential boom. Needless to say he 
received no support from any leader in either of the parties 
or outside them. But “Ford for President” clubs began spring- 
ing up in every state. By May 29th plans had been laid to put 


Ford’s name on every primary ballot in the country. Telegrams _,’ 


demanding “We want Henry” were given to the paper 
Fifty thousand circulars were sent out in Chicago. During the 
rest of 1922 the movement gathered impetus until finally the 
politicians conceded that it could no longer be treated as a joke. 
A curious thing about this boom was that Ford never ad- 
mitted that he had anything to do with it. When a new “Ford 
for President” club appeared, the first thing the organizers 
did was to proclaim that Ford had not been consulted. The 
movement was purely spontaneous. Of course none of the 
politicians or political reporters believed a word of this, but 
for a long time proofs were hard to get. Finally on January 
7th, 1923, the New York Tsmes looked into the matter and 
came to the conclusion that the campaign was run from some 
source within the Ford organization. Framed photographs of 
Henry Ford had been sent to each of the thousands of retail 
agencies and had been followed by a highly complimentary 
biography. Ford was reported to be erecting a giant radio 
station so he could talk to the voters direct. George H. Proctor, 
organizer of the New York “Ford for President” club, denied 
that he had received any money, but did admit that when he 
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incorporated the club he had had to prove to a judge that he was 
authorized to use Ford’s name. He had shown a mysterious 
letter, and the judge had said, “That’s enough.” The metro- 
politan papers at least were convinced that the Ford boom 
was being lavishly financed from headquarters. 

It is hard for us to believe today that Henry Ford actually 
came within striking distance of the Presidency. But he did. He 
was endorsed by no party, by no well-known public man. But 
all during 1923 his strength grew. The people wanted him— 
the people who had wanted Bryan; the people who rode in 
his Model T’s; who believed that he had given his war profits 
back to the government; the people who believed that he had 
made his plant a delightful place for his workmen. And they 
showed it at every opportunity. In the spring Collier’s Maga- 
zine began taking a presidential poll of its readers, and Ford 
led the whole field. By the end of June he had almost twice 
the vote of President Harding, and the next nearest contender, 
McAdoo, was far behind. Ford led in similar straw votes 
throughout the country. On May 28th Senator Copeland of 
New York admitted that if the people were consulted that 
day, Ford would win the Democratic nomination and the 
election too. He would have the support of exactly the same 
Ku Klux prosperity-worshipping combination that elected 
Hoover in 1928. And he would have had in addition the dis- 
contented western farmers solidly behind him. 

As soon as it became apparent that Ford was actually a 
presidential possibility, the political leaders began to show 
considerable concern. They, at least, knew what havoc Ford 
would make of both domestic and foreign affairs. They were 
puzzled. How could the voters be so stupid? As Chauncey 
Depew expressed it, “After seventy years of political experience 
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I can’t understand the psychology which makes Ford a Presi- 
dential candidate.” But the politicians remembered Bryan; 
they remembered the Populists; they remembered the green- 
back movement. Every now and then the American people a 
went crazy about some economic panacea. It was the duty of | ` 
the political leaders to.head these things off before they could 
do much harm. In the days of Bryan it had been free coinage 

“OF silver. This time it was Ford’s contradictory but golden 
vision of mass-production, high wages, electrification, backed 
up by his negative convictions such as hatred of the cities, the 
Jeys,.and Wall Street. It was significant that in a straw vote 
which the Literary Digest circulated in June among Demo- 
cratic leaders of all ranks, Ford got only an insignificant part 
of the total and only one third the vote of McAdoo. 

While the alarmed politicians of both parties were laying 
their plans to stop him, Ford had a magnificent time telling 
how he would run the country. Some of these opinions are 
worth recording, for they show that it is possible for a lucky 
manufacturer to accumulate a billion dollars without under- 
standing the simplest principles of economic or public affairs. : 
On October 27, 1922, he told a Boston reporter that the Jews 
had started the Great War and all other wars. He advocated ; : 
the abolition of interest as the best way to deal with Wall i 
Street. And he delivered again his former opinion that 
“patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” this time attribut- 
ing it correctly to Samuel Johnson. On another occasion his 
spokesman Liebold told the Detroit Kiwanis Club that Ford 
had a wonderful plan whereby the government could pay 
for completing Muscle Shoals without its costing the taxpayers 
a cent. Just pay for the work and materials in “Muscle Shoals 
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Currency.” The government could print all the money it 
needed. 

Even Ford’s pre-Crowther biographer, Allan L. Benson, 
was alarmed at the possibility that Ford might enter the White 
House, and he felt it was his duty to warn the nation. At the 


end of a most saccharine book which appeared in 1923 and 


had been endorsed by Ford, he appended an additional chapter 
which he took pains to state had not been endorsed. He had 
been in the custom of spending much time with Ford, who 
had made him rather a confidant. One day Ford burst out 
with this opinion: 


“All that is the matter with this world is injustice. Estab- 
lish justice and everything will be all right.” 


Benson agreed with this in principle, but asked how Ford 
would go about it. The solution was very simple indeed. 


“Increase the salaries of the Supreme Court Judges. Pay 
them more money. They don’t get enough. Put up their 
salaries where they should be.” 


And foreign policy would be just as simple. Benson dis- 
cussed with Ford the possibility of another war. 


“There is going to be another world war anyway,” said 
Ford, “and the United States ought to get into it at the be- 
ginning and clean them all up.” 


These revelations had little effect on the class of voter sup- 
porting Ford. A more subtle maneuver was required. During 
the first half of 1923 a source of strength for his boom was 
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the worried weakness of President Harding, who was probably 
apprehensive about the coming Teapot Dome scandal and 
who showed no great enthusiasm for another term. But Hard- 
ing died on August 2nd, and into the White House came 
that exceedingly shrewd master politician, Calvin Coolidge, 
who began at once laying his plans for the campaign of 1924. 
He was almost unknown. The glory of the Boston police 
strike had long since evaporated. He was far from popular 
with the Republican leaders. But he knew politics through 
and ‘through. And he saw that a trouble-making factor in 
the future was Henry Ford. He might not get the nomina- | 
tion of either party, but “Third Party” was in the air, and 
it was generally agreed that if Ford were at its head, such a 
party would gather behind it all the malcontents from both 
sides. Coolidge decided that he should be removed. 

It is not necessary to prove that Coolidge was a consummate 
politician. That is well established. But the device he used to 
sidetrack Ford was one of the many masterpieces of his politi- 
cal career. 

We must remember that Ford still had rosy dreams about 
Muscle Shoals. Coolidge had sat in Harding’s Cabinet and 
listened to the discussions of this affair. Apparently he de- 
cided that Ford was a man divided against himself. He 
wanted to be President in a childish way, according to the 
American tradition that every boy raised on a farm has a 
chance for this office. But he also wanted to get hold of Muscle 
Shoals and make it into his 75-mile city of virtuous small towns. 
Coolidge realized that the gift of Muscle Shoals was not with- 
in the President’s power. But he also realized that Ford did 
not know this. He had not the faintest conception of how 
the Federal government was put together. 
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Late in the fall of 1923 Coolidge called Ford to Wash- 
ington for a conference. The discussion was reported to have 
been very amicable, but nothing more appeared in the papers 
about it. On December 6th Coolidge sent his message to Con- 
gress. One of the matters discussed was Muscle Shoals, which 
he advocated selling to any private interest which would 
guarantee to produce cheap fertilizer for the farmers. He added 
that the price for the property should not be a primary con- 
cern. 

This was equivalent to advocating its sale to Ford, for his 
was the only proposition which included a guarantee of cheap 
fertilizer. And it had been rejected because the sum offered 
had been too low. At one stroke Coolidge got rid of his dan- 
gerous rival and gathered into his own camp a large part of the 
farm vote. He was proving his right to his nickname of “Crafty 
Cal.” 

Ford carried out his part of the bargain with promptness. 
Robert R. Pointer, organizer of the Dearborn “Ford for Presi- 
dent” club, stated that two hours after the news of the Presi- 
dent’s message reached Detroit, Liebold had told him to call 
off the Ford campaign. And after a decent interval, on De- 
cember 29th, Ford came out with an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Coolidge. 

Coolidge got his second term with very little opposition. 
Ford, of course, did not get Muscle Shoals. That decision was 
for Congress alone to make, as Coolidge had known all along. 

So Ford passed out of politics. He never made another 
political move. By the time the next election came around, 
he had more serious things to think about, as we shall see. 


CHAPTER XV 
TRAGIC DEATH OF THE MODEL T 


y ) l JHEN a man is given to venturing into unexplored, 
doubtful regions, nothing can terrify him more 
than being cut off from his base of supplies. We 
can imagine the fast diminishing struggles, the despair of 
Antzus when Hercules held him in the air out of contact with 
his mother earth. We sympathize with the British who have 
suddenly found that airplanes have turned their ancient bul- 
wark, the English Channel, into a mere mud-puddle between 
them and the Continent. “Gibraltar,” “His Majesty’s Fleet,” 
“Mistress of the Seas”—all empty words now. No more wan- 
. derings over the earth with a safe refuge at home. They must 
take their place with ordinary nations in the international 
anarchy of Europe. 

So felt Henry Ford in 1924 when the sales of the antique 
Model T at last began to fall off. His banner year was 1923, 
when he was producing 7,000 motors a day. He had cut prices 
several times, but his costs fell just as fast. His profit was still 
large and would remain so as long as the plant were running at 
full capacity.(Up to the middle of 1923 the future looked very 
promising. His 20-year-old formula had continued to work 
without a break, He was fond of preaching his gospel to other 
manufacturers. Settle on a standardized model. Give your 
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whole effort to producing it cheaply in volume. The sales 
will look after themselves. Don’t worry about dressing up 
your product with knick-knacks and frills. All the public 
wants is cheapness. Make them all alike—so you can’t tell them 
apart. It’s cheaper, and the public shouldn’t expect anything 
else.) 

This formula was so deeply imbedded in Ford’s psychology 
that to take it out would be like removing the yolk from an 
egg. There would be nothing left. All his fundamental ideas 
had combined into this theory. He hated beauty, freedom, 
everything without a direct, material purpose. Naturally this 
feeling affected the design of the Model T. He gloried in its 
ugliness and would not admit that the public had begun to 
demand beauty—or what it considered beauty—in its automo- 
biles. Ford loved “production”—by which he meant a lot of 
men working eight hours a day at a definite task, without 
originality or self-expression. He had no use for new-fangled 
mechanical ideas. An inventor with a machine which would 
increase “production” or make the men work harder was sure 
of a welcome, but the inventor with a device to improve the 
car itself got no hearing. The Model T was good enough. It ran. 
That was all the public deserved. A workingman should drive 
to his work and drive back home for rest and sleep. What 
more did he expect of life? | 

Of course this state of mind was conservatism of the deep- 
est kind, But Ford was conservative. His ultra-modern factory 
had been built up by other men. Ford himself had merely 
insisted that the Model T be retained without substantial im- 
provement—which was the only conservative thing about the 
Ford Motor Company during the years when Couzens, Kling- 
ensmith, Knudson, and others had been with it. Of course 
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Ford’s conservatism, his backwardness almost, showed in other 
ways. It was at the root of his love for the farming country 
where he had spent his boyhood. It was behind his dislike for 
art, literature, all the things which had not existed in the Michi- 
gan of 1870. Ford’s hatred for Wall Street and finance was also 
antique, a hold-over from the rural politics of fifty years ago. 
He hated short skirts, modern dancing, cosmetics. It was by 
no means strange that he refused as long as he could to apply 
a lip-stick to the Model T. 

It is probable that Ford got the alarming news that the 
Model T was beginning to lose its popularity as early as 
August 17th, 1923, for on this date he appropriated $7,000,000 
for advertising, For five years he had not spent a cent for this 
purpose. He did not believe in it, and so far it had not been 
necessary. The Model T had become a fixture in the buying 
habits of the public. Ford was convinced that he had merely 
to produce the cars and they would sell. There was no limit to 
it. The world would become one vast factory of docile work- 
men, who would accept without criticism whatever was handed 
out to them by the factories in which they worked. Klingen- 
smith, Knudson, and Brownell could have told him differently. 
Perhaps they did. But they were gone now. He had only 
the subtle Liebold, the man-driver Sorenson, and his son 
Edsel, who was honorable and broadminded but was not a 
man to dominate his father. 

So Henry Ford grew old with the “Tin Lizzie,” the “Fliv- 
ver,” the “Jitney”—three nicknames worth ten million dollars 
each in publicity value. But by the beginning of 1924 there was 
no doubt about it. Lizzie was dying. Like an elderly dancer 
she still had a following of sentimental devotees, but they 
were growing fewer with alarming rapidity. And a period of 
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American history was dying with her. For nearly twenty y 

she had been loved and almost admired by the millions wh 
could afford no other car. Rattling, leaping, with a chatterin 
of transmission bands and a squeaking of her poor little cast- 
iron brake-shoes she had won a warm spot in the sentimental 
heart of America. Men approaching the end of middle age 
remembered their courtships in Lizzie. Gray-haired book- 
keepers remembered their first joyous drive into the country | 
with aunt Kate, cousin Bill and the three children packed into 
the back seat. Lonely, isolated farmers blessed her for bringing 
them to town over the muddy roads of 1910. Half the families 
in the country remembered that red-letter day when father 
drove up to the door in a new Model T, shining in her thin 
black paint, stiff and hard to steer, cranky and hard to start, 
but bringing life, new freedom into their drab lives. 

But America had changed, and Lizzie had not changed 
with her. She remained practically the same as before, as for- 
lorn as an out-moded beauty of the past displaying her faded 
charms on the stage of a provincial Opera House. Reluctantly 
she had taken to using cosmetics. After a terrific struggle with 
his sales managers Ford had agreed to allow her to appear in | 
a choice of colors. They were not very attractive colors, but 
they had tremendous significance, for they marked the first 
retreat from the position Ford had taken in 1903. How he 
hated them. How he hated any concession to the public’s taste, 
its desire for individuality. Dimly, intuitively, he saw that those 
muddy colors were the handwriting on the wall. He believed 
that the whole world should be dull-black, ugly, utilitarian, 
and here was his public saying “No!” 

But even the use of color did not solve the problem. Lizzie, 
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bedizened in red, green, and blue, looked even uglier than 
ever. So after a still more terrific struggle Ford allowed her 
face to be lifted. There was a pathetically ineffectual attempt 
at streamlining. Her windshield was slanted backwards, her 
seats were made a little more comfortable; her top was made 
to look a little less like that of a buggy, and the clumsy center 
posts were eliminated. 

Essentially, however, nothing was changed. All the obso- 
lete features of the mechanism remained intact. The cooling 
system was still “thermo-siphon”—which merely means that 
there was no water pump—and the radiator still boiled as 
merrily as ever. The oiling was still accomplished by the “splash 
system’—no system at all. The antique ignition remained as 
it had been in 1910—four spark coils and a “timer” which 
was contantly needing attention. The spark plugs still had to 
be cleaned every couple of hundred miles. There was the 
same antiphonal chorus of knocks, carbon uphill, connecting- 
rods downhill. The steering was still uncertain, and the wheels 
still got out of adjustment and caused poor Lizzie to leap 
for the ditch as alarmingly as in 1910. The roads of America 
had changed from mud to macadam, from macadam to asphalt, 
and from asphalt to concrete, but Lizzie was still built to fit 
the mud roads she had been so successful in wallowing through. 
On the new concrete she felt out of place. The trafic whizzed 
by her, and if she tried to keep up, the vibration of her antique 
motor shook her into the junk-heap with tragic promptness. 

And there was an even more fundamental trouble. The 
Model T had been designed so that it was always getting out 
of order, but could always be fixed if the owner were willing 
to tinker constantly with the mechanism. The transmission 
bands needed endless adjustment—a greasy job. The “vi- 
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brators” on the coils had to be cared for. The spark plugs had 
to be cleaned and the various knocks persuaded to subside for 
a week or so. 

The public stood for this for twenty years. It was thankful 
to have any car at all, and it took pride in the greasy over- 
alls which hung in every improvised garage. An immense 
body of mechanical folk-lore had grown up around the Model 
T. The continual leaks in the radiator were dosed with every- 
thing from corn-meal to molasses. Home-made shims were 
cut for the wheel lugs. An important industry manufactured 
devices to improve Lizzie’s disposition. Hopefully the owners 
would send to Sears Roebuck for a carburetor which would 
make her start in cold weather and improve her mileage. There 
were fearful and wonderful devices to cure her habit of run- 
ning on three cylinders. Manufacturers of spot-lights, bumpers 
and radiator caps catered to the public’s pathetic desire to have 
Lizzie present a better appearance. 

( But in 1924 the public went on strike. For several years there 
had been cars on the market which sold for considerably more 
but brought the owners better service, better looks, and free- 
dom from continual tinkering. Ford’s former partners, the 
Dodge brothers, had brought out a car which went everywhere 
Lizzie would go and did it for years without giving any 
trouble at all. The Chevrolet was gradually coming down to 
the price of Lizzie and was vastly superior both mechanically 
and zsthetically. The Essex provided plenty of speed for those 
who wanted it. General Motors was waiting with the Buick for 
the public’s buying power to rise to the six-cylinder level. 

The result of this was both tragic and disappointing to 
Ford. The agents reported to the regional superintendents 
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that the Model T just wouldn’t sell any more. The public 
had grown beyond it. Ford’s single idea, conceived in 1903, 
had lost its appeal. He had visualized the population of the 
whole world transformed into a sort of tin centaur—man, wife, 
children, and flivver as changeless and eternal as the old- 
fashioned rural morality which formed the basis of his psy- 
chology. He had built up a tremendous industry to manufac- 
ture this one article and no other. The same old dies, jigs, and 
forms were still in use. His workmen had grown dull and gray 
making the same old motions. They could not change over- 
night like the men who made the harlot Chevrolet. He had re- 
duced the price year after year. Soon it would be so low that 
every man, woman and child could own a Model T. 

And here was that silly, faithless thing, the public, demand- 
ing speed, beauty, comfort, luxury, freedom from mechanical 
worry! What had come over the world since the war? Things 
looked pretty bad. Women were smoking cigarettes. Prohibi- 
tion was not being enforced. The marriage laws were getting 
lax. Even in Dearborn the Jazz saxaphones were hooting at 
the old America of 1910. What did the public want? Didn’t it 
realize yet that “there is nothing in life but work”? The Model 
T would take the men to work and bring them back to their 
homes at night. And here they were, being seduced by three- 
speed transmissions, stop-lights, and streamlining. Never did 
an alarmed Roman cry “O tempora! O mores!” more agoniz- 
edly than Henry Ford when he began to realize that the Model 
T was at last taking its place with the covered wagon and 
the bicycle built for two. 

Here are some figures, tragic figures, a death-sentence for 
Ford’s hopes of a Fordized world. 
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ToraL SALES 
Ford, Total Total 
including General for 
trucks Chevrolet Dodge Motors industry 
1924 1,790,000 295,000 194,000 587,000 3,737,000 
1925 1,775,000 466,000 207,000 835,000 4,427,000 
1926 1,361,000 640,000 265,000 1,234,000 4,505,000 


The significant thing about these figures is that during 
these three years both the total number of cars produced by 
the industry and the individual sales of Ford’s principal com- 
petitors showed a constant increase, while the sales of the 
ancient Model T showed an equally constant decline. This 
fact becomes more striking in a table of percentages. 


Forpv’s Portion oF Torat SALES 


TOA oTa 48% 
1025 EE E E EEE 40% 
1020 cupa ake aoe 30% 


Thus Ford’s sales showed both an absolute and a com- 
parative decrease. But characteristically he had made the situa- 
tion much worse for himself by refusing to stop expanding his 
plant. He was unable to believe the figures and the alarmed 
reports of his sales managers. The Model T had always sold. 
It would always continue to sell. He would increase produc- 
tion. That would cut the cost of each unit—and the reduced 
price would win the public back to the Model T. On July 31st, 
1923, the plant produced 6,900 finished cars. On November 
4th, 1924, it produced 7,500. By February 1st, 1925, Ford an- 
nounced, it would pass the 10,000 mark. He had already 
ordered the raw materials for this number. In the face of de- 
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clining sales, changing public tastes, tearful petitions from his 
agents, Ford continued to apply the old formula based on his 
frontier “philosophy of scarcity.” The world needed things, 
more things. His job was to produce them. What the “things” 
were like did not matter. They were useful; that was enough. 

Though Ford refused to change his formula by designing 
a more modern car, he did another thing which he hoped 
would work as well. His workmen were already the hardest 
driven in Detroit, but he felt sure that even more work could 
be extracted from them. The public refused to accept the Model 
T. The Ford workers were part of the public. They would 
have to suffer. 


In several places during the preceding chapters we have 
mentioned the fact that Ford was violently unpopular with 
his workmen. We have not gone into this matter in detail 
because we felt there was danger of being unfair to Ford. At 
one time, within the limits of narrow-mindedness and intoler- 
ance, he actually had the desire to help his workmen.At no time 
did they appreciate it, for they naturally resented the doctrin- 
aire interference with their private lives which was a feature of 
the years when Ford wages were really higher than those in 
the other shops of Detroit. Still, the intention was there, even 
if it took the form of setting detectives on a man’s trail to 
see if he were making a play for a girl not his wife. 

But as the Model T began to show signs of senility and 
the sales began to decline, the sweetness and light element 
in Ford policy began a one-way migration into the publicity 
where it has remained ever since. As we have seen, Ford’s only 
remedy for a falling off of the scales was to reduce the price 
of the car. This could be done in only one way. The cost of 
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raw materials was practically fixed. Nor could the agents’ 
commission be pared down any more. These worried creatures 
were beginning to learn that they could sell Chevrolets and 
Overlands in even the most poverty-stricken communities. 
The only thing left was to “increase efficiency and reduce 
overhead,” which meant to extract more work from the men 
in less time. 

So by 1924 we feel justified in drawing a sketch of what it 
meant to work for Ford. For this purpose there is no lack of 
material. Half of Detroit has either worked “at Ford’s” or 
still does, and information abounds. Do not attempt to ex- 
tract it from a Ford worker. He will suspect you of being a 
spy. Ask the unemployed or the men who have jobs with 
some strong company such as the Standard Oil. Gas station 
attendants are accessible and usually as talkative as barbers. 
Many of them are ex-Ford men. Mention his name to one of 
them and if you had any impression that the Ford plant was a 
paradise for the working man, that impression will disappear 
in a welter of picturesque epithets which your informant has 
probably been practicing for years. 

We shall not attempt to whitewash any of the other automo- 

-bile factories in Detroit. They are almost all horrifying and re- 
pellent to the last degree. But the Ford factory has the reputa- 
tion of being by far the worst. Visitors find it hard to believe 
this, for the four hundred drab creatures who are conducted 
daily through the plant are kept to a beaten track. First they 
sce the tool-makers—the aristocrats of the automobile world. 
They cannot be standardized and they cannot be driven, for 
their work depends on their individual judgment, and upon 
their work depends the efficiency of the whole factory. Every- 
thing is very clean and neat. But the workers take little pleas- 
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ure in it, for it means the possibility that they will be punished 
if they drop an oily rag on the floor. At intervals the visitors 
pass drinking fountains marked “for visitors only.” Let a 
worker try to drink from one of them and see what happens. 
The guide next leads them to the glass plant, where the opera- 
tions are entirely mechanical and almost no men are to be 
seen. There are several other points of interest which are 
similarly automatic. The visitors are conducted to each, and it 
is duly pointed out to them that they, the prospective pur- 
chasers of Ford cars, will benefit from the small amount of 
human labor which these machines require. 

The final piece de résistance is the famous assembly line, 
which contrary to the general impression plays a very small 
part in the manufacture of an automobile. The assembly line 
system is by no means peculiar to the Ford plant or even to 
the automobile industry, but the example at the River Rouge 
is certainly the most spectacular, for it is the apple of Ford’s 
eye, and has been dressed up in various ways. There is hardly 
an American who has not heard it described a dozen times— 
how the cars begin at one end as a bare frame and roll off 
the other end under their own power. The visitor who watches 
this miracle is so fascinated that he does not take time to ob- 
serve the men who perform it. In turn the men do not observe 
the visitors. In most factories they will look around, perhaps 
hoping to see a pretty girl in the party. But not at Ford’s. The 
line moves inexorably onward. The men have exactly time 
to perform their minute operation before the work passes 
out of reach. 

This is the end of the visitor’s trip. He is shown politely 
out a wide door, put in a comfortable bus, and carried with- 
out charge back to the place he has parked his car. Unless his 
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eyes are very sharp, or unless he knows what to look for, he 
has not seen a thing which the publicity department has not 
decided will help the reputation of the company. He certainly 
has not seen the terrible foundry, the Tartarus of Detroit. He 
has not seen the men file out of the gates at the end of the 
shift more dead than alive. He has not heard the worried 
straw-boss shout “Let’s go” when he receives the dreaded news 
that the speed of production has been jacked up another notch. 
And above all he has not experienced the horrible psychological 
effect of the spy system which permeates every nook and 
cranny at the River Rouge. 

But the men have seen and experienced all these things, 
and they curse Henry Ford in every language from China 
to Astrakhan. Hour after hour, day after day, they repeat the 
same simple operation, placing a crank shaft on a conveyor 
hook for instance. They become so habituated to it that they 
can and do perform it with their eyes shut. Many a foreman 
on the night shift has found men working away efficiently 
though sound asleep. They have no need for consciousness. 
Their muscles move, though their brains are dead. They must 
not speak a word to the man next to them. They must not 
rest for an instant. If their machine ceases to produce, a bell 
rings out and the foreman comes running. If they need.to go 
to the toilet, they ask for permission. If it is granted, they are 
allowed exactly three minutes away from their work. In the 
eyes of Henry Ford the human alimentary canal is a “dis- 
assembly line” which in every man should perform a given 
operation in a standard length of time. 

Naturally only a special kind of human being can stand 
the grinding monotony of this system. It has been observed 
by various students of industrialism that Ford’s great con- 
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tribution to the science of manufacturing was his discovery 
that there actually were such men. Some of them seem to like 
it. Among the other striking things about the Ford plant is 
the unusually low intelligence of the average worker. Ford 
has boasted that he could take the inmates of Sing Sing and 
make productive workers of them. He could also take most of 
the inhabitants of the Michigan insane asylums and probably 
get better results. 

But not all the twisted brains in the River Rouge were 
originally that way. Those workers who think at all are haunted 
by the fear that they will go crazy if they cannot find a differ- 
ent job. They catch themselves doing queer things, making the 
motions of their work while they are falling into an exhausted 
> sleep at home. The story is told of a man who worked in a 
production line between an Hungarian and Scotchman. The 
Hungarian handed him parts, and the Scotchman took them 
away. After some years of seeing the endless stream of parts 
come out of the distance in front of him and disappear into 
the distance behind, his mind collapsed. The Hungarian be- 
came Satan, who handed him parts. The Scotchman became 
Jesus, who took them away. And the parts were sins. But 
probably this worker was happier than most. At least he had 
Jesus to comfort him and Satan to keep him busy. 

A similar story concerns an Italian who came to the office 
to make a payment on some land he had bought from the 
company. The girl asked him his name. Dimly conscious, 
awake or asleep, he knew only one thing. 

“Henry Ford,” he replied. 

“Where do you live?” asked the girl. 

“Henry Ford.” 

“Where do you work?” 
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“Henry Ford.” 

This at least was fairly accurate. The girl might have 
guessed as much by the other replies. His poor head knew 
nothing else. “Henry Ford” was the answer to all life’s ques- 
tions. If the girl had asked the same question of a lathe or a 
drill-press in the plant, she would have heard a steel clatter 
trying to pronounce the same words. 

On some days when the workers have been at their ma- 
chines for half the shift, they find that their muscles are not 
responding as they should. Their hands have to be urged to 
perform the usual motions. Their legs are as wobbly as if it 
were the end of the day. Dimly, through the numbness and 
drowsiness brought on by the monotonous work, they begin 
to suspect the reason. Henry Ford from behind his great desk 
has spoken to Sorenson, General Manager. Sorenson has spoken 
to a division superintendent, who in turn has spoken to a 
straw-boss. The belts and conveyors have been speeded up a 
trifle. Every machine in the section moves a little faster. The ad- 
vertising department proclaims another triumph of Ford 
efficiency. But the men fall asleep in the street cars, and ride 
unconscious to the end of the line, their heads on the shoulders 
of sympathetic passengers who realize they work for Ford. 

Sometimes the speed-up methods are still more subtle, 
suggesting that there is in the Ford organization some skilled 
psychologist who controls the men by mental methods, as 
Pavlov controls his dogs—who makes them secrete Ford parts 
as Pavlov’s dogs secrete saliva. 


For years it had been the custom in the dreaded foundry 


“for the men to drink great quantities of “barley water” to 


keep up their strength. One day this disappeared and was 
replaced by drinking fountains. Beside each of these was a 
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small box containing white pills. The men were told to take a 
pill every time they drank from the fountain. And they were 
told—or allowed to assume—that the pills were a stimulant. 

Obediently, or desperately, they took their pills. The pres- 
sure of the work was such that they would have taken any 
drug even if they knew it meant physical collapse later on. 
The pills had the expected effect. For an hour or so the men 
were able to work faster. When the reaction set in, they took 
more pills and so were able to keep up with the ever-increasing 
speed of the belts and conveyors. By the end of the shift their 
exhaustion was complete, and they had hardly the strength 
to crawl into bed. 

But these pills were not strychnin as some of the men 
thought, or even an antiseptic. They were nothing but common 
salt intended to replace the salt lost in sweat. The stimulating 
effect had been purely psychological. But the men had worked 
faster and perhaps reduced the cost of the Model T as much 
as half a cent. 

Over the whole Ford plant hangs the menace of the 
“Service Department,” the spies and stool-pigeons who report 
every action, every remark, every expression. The men are con- 
stantly shifted about so they never learn who they can trust. 
When a new man comes into a section he is looked at with 
suspicion and observed carefully. They try little stratagems to 
test him. One of them will risk his job and ask him a ques- 
tion. If a look of genuine terror comes over his face, he is all 
right. He’s a Ford Worker like the rest. But if he answers and 
tries to draw his questioner away from his work, he is a stool- 
pigeon. 

The scope and efficiency of the spy system is incredible. 
A boy on an errand who has stopped to buy a bar of chocolate 
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will find that he has been spotted. The man who wipes the 
oil off his machine half a minute before the closing bell meets 
the same fate. The man who expresses himself carelessly in 
a private conversation finds that his words have been card- 
indexed in the office. The man who joins one of the patheti- 
cally weak unions which exist feebly in Detroit finds himself 
transferred to the dreaded foundry. When a man has been 
called away from his work for a medical examination or some 
other good reason, he is given a slip of paper stating the exact 
time he started. This is a passport to get him by the spotters 
in the factory yard. The chances are that it will be examined 
carefully before he reaches his destination. When he does ar- 
rive, a clerk in the doctor’s office calculates the time the trip 
consumed and checks it against a table of distances. 

No one who works for Ford is safe from the spies—from 
the superintendents down to the poor creature who must clean 
a certain number of toilets an hour. There are spies who ask 
embarrassing questions of the visitors’ guides, spies who worm 
their way into labor unions, spies who speak every language 
under the sun. The system does not stop at the factory gates. 
An anonymous letter accusing a man of stealing Ford parts 
is enough to bring him before the “Service Department.” He 
is forced to sign a “Permission for Search” which allows Ford 
detectives to ransack his home, turn out all his poor possessions 
in hopes of finding a Ford incandescent lamp or a generator 
armature. There are spies to watch the spies, and probably 
some super-spy to watch these in turn. 

Nor are the salesmen on the road and the agents in dis- 
tant cities safe from undercover supervision. If, after the man- 
ner of salesmen, they have entertained the trade by throwing 
a party in a road-house, they are hailed before the “Ford 
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Court” and punished in direct proportion to the amount of 
liquor consumed and in inverse proportion to the amount of 
clothes the entertainers wore on the occasion. If the manager 
of the French or the Argentine plant goes native, he may be 
sure that an exact report will find its way back to Detroit. 

“It is pretty well understood that a man in the Ford plant 
works.” So Henry Ford has expressed it, and he is right. Under 
the constant pressure of the spy system and driven ahead of 
their mechanical pace-makers the men work without ceasing 
for an instant. Fifteen minutes is all that is allowed for lunch. 
Desperately the men hurry to gulp down their food. The bell 
rings, and they return to their machines. The result is some- 
times called “a Ford stomach.” The sick go to the efficient Ford 
infirmary and are paid while there, as the labor laws require. 

But even in the infirmary they are not free from work. “Let 
everybody work” says Ford, and there is no escape from this 
decree. As soon as the patient shows signs of convalescence, 
he is propped up in bed. A man from the factory spreads a 
sheet of black oilcloth over the coverlet, and the work begins. 
This has been hailed as another triumph of Ford efficiency. 
It is said to make the men sleep better. But ask any doctor 
why a convalescent is kept in bed except to give him a chance 
to rest and gather strength. 

There are no idlers around the Ford plant. The firemen 
work on production machines all the time except when they 
are fighting fires. The spotters have secret beats to cover. The 
publicity writers must produce a given amount of copy, no 
waiting for inspiration. Henry Ford believes that there is 
nothing in life but work, and the Ford plant is the Utopia 
built around this ideal. 

It is natural to ask why the men continue to work “at 
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Ford’s” if the conditions are as described above. Mostly be- 
cause they cannot work elsewhere. They entered the plant 
in hopes of receiving the pure and straight doctrine of Ameri- 
can efficiency. After five years they are for all practical pur- 
poses as unskilled as before. They have acquired no market- 
able ability. All they know how to do is to place nut 14 upon 
bolt 32. Their brains are clumsy from disuse. What little na- 
tive ingenuity they may have possessed has been destroyed 
by the deadly simplicity of their work. They are the least 
adaptable of men. They can no more hold another job than 
the Ford plant can turn out Chevrolets. 

Nevertheless a great many do leave, and Detroit is populated 
with them. They have started at the bottom again and gradu- 
ally learned to perform the duties of a normal human being. 
Their brains begin to function. Their hands acquire new mo- 
tions. They begin to take pride in their work. The fear of the 
spies drops from their shoulders. But they never forget the 
experience they have passed through. And they never forget 
how to express themselves vividly about Henry Ford and 
everything connected with his name. 


But in spite of this tyrannical driving of the workmen, in 
spite of price cuts in the face of the increased costs of part- 
time operation, in spite of lavish advertising, the sales of the 
Model T continued to decline. Nothing Ford could do had 
the slightest effect. The public had at last decided that the 
Model T was obsolete and expensive at any price. The world 
had moved onward in spite of Henry Ford. 

So finally, in 1926, there came the tragic day when the 
plant closed down to prepare for the new model which Henry 
Ford at last admitted he would have to manufacture. How he 
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hated it. As late as July 31st, 1926, he still believed in the bot- 
tom of his heart that the public was unreasonable in demand- 
ing more than mere utility in its automobiles. 


“When some of the knick-knacks drop off an automobile, 
people with good sense don’t stop to pick them up. If you 
lose a part and the thing still goes, why worry about the 
lost part—why design automobiles with unnecessary parts?” 


But the public thought differently. It did not have “good 
sense” in the Ford manner. It demanded such knick-knacks as 
speedometers, a three-speed transmission, shock absorbers, grace 
and beauty in the body, greater mechanical perfection under 
the hood. The Model T “went,” but that was about all it would 
do. 

So died the Model T, leaving behind it a long trail of 
wrecked supply-firms, bankrupt agents, and jobless men who 
knew nothing but how to perform a single motion day after 
day. All suffered from Ford’s stubbornness and refusal to 
change with the times. But the principal sufferer was Ford 
himself. The old Henry Ford died with the Model T. We shall 
devote a brief chapter to the pathetic, wandering man who 
moved from the front page into the semi-historical feature 
sections of the papers, then into the money-worshipping maga- 
zines—to appear there with gradually decreasing frequency, 
until the resounding crash in 1929 of the whole mass-pro- 
duction system made even this insincere praise a hollow and 
meaningless thing. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ANTIQUARIAN 


URING the twenty years when the Ford Motor Com- 

pany was the marvel of the business world, Henry 

Ford, as we have seen, made many strange excur- 

sions outside his factory gates. From every one of these he 

returned a bewildered and beaten man. But as long as the 

Model T, his first and only success, continued to sell, he did 

not become discouraged. A man may be ridiculed, rebuffed, 

denounced, his ignorance held up before the nation, but as long 

as his income is thirty or forty million dollars a year, he will 

continue to fight. That amount of money is a license to push 
into any field, no matter how unfamiliar. 

But with the death of the Model T a great change came 
over Henry Ford. His formula had finally failed. His self-con- 
fidence was based upon his simple-minded belief that he could 
always “produce” in ever-increasing amounts, and so lead the 
nation into the glories of the mechanized future. He did not 
consider himself a mere manufacturer, like the Dodges or 
Chrysler. He was a prophet with a message for the world. The 
fact that his message was bare, ugly, tyrannical did not keep 
people from accepting it as long as he was the most successful 
industrialist in the country. In the United States a record of 
commercial success makes a man an authority on every subject. 


After the failure of his formula, Ford became just another 
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manufacturer. The glory was gone. Presently his plant would 
produce the Model A, which would have a brief success. The 
newsboys would pay it the unique compliment of folding their 
papers so that the Ford advertisement formed the front page. 
But history would repeat itself, and over a shorter cycle. Henry 
Ford would fall into his old ways, relapse into his old formula. 
He would refuse to allow the Model A to follow the demands 
of the public. It would become obsolete in its turn, and pres- 
ently be passed in sales volume by Chevrolet and approached 
by that enterprising new-comer, Plymouth. 

The Model A cycle ended in 1931. During the summer the 
Ford plant closed down in preparation for yet another model, 
scheduled to appear in January, 1932. But we may feel confi- 
dent that it too will follow the old route, yield to Ford’s innate 
stubbornness, and become obsolete in a few years like the Model 
T and the Model A. And even if the company does manage 
to persuade its owner to follow the rest of the industry and 
keep up with engineering and fashion changes, Henry Ford 
will never be a prophet again. He will merely be a manufac- 
turer, and since the crash of 1929 the American people refuse 
to worship without reserve the god of mass-production. 


We said Henry Ford had changed. We did not mean quite 
that. The country had changed and was no longer willing to 
listen to a rural Bourbon masquerading as a prophet of the 
New Era. Ford seems to have realized this, for after the death 
of the Model T, he went on no more adventures. He never en- 
tered politics again; he stopped The Dearborn Independent; he 
stopped attacking the Jews. When he was sued for libel by one 
of them, Aaron Sapiro, he exhausted all possible legal delays 
and then made an abject apology, admitting that he did not 
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know what he was talking about. He proposed no more grand 
schemes—electrifying the farms, filling the air with flivver. 
planes, reviving Europe by an injection of the Ford idea. 

But the fundamental Henry Ford remained. He was still 
the farm-boy who yearned to make modern America into the 
Dearborn of 1870. As he grew older and the active management 
of the Ford Motor Company slipped into other hands, this side 
of his nature became more prominent. It is curious to see the 
prophet of the New Era devoting himself to the collection of 
American antiques. 

The collection which Ford assembled at great expense after 
his decease as a prophet is a weird and wonderful thing, and we 
have no intention of listing it complete. One aspect, however, is 
interesting. Ford did not collect the beauty or skill of the past. 
He merely worshipped at the shrine of that rural America 
which his own Model T did so much to destroy. He bought old 
stage coaches, old ploughs, old mill-stones. He got together the 
entire series of McGuffey’s readers—the only literature with 
which he felt wholly at home. He tried to revive the old- 
fashioned dances which he remembered from his courting days, 
and he unearthed in the backwoods of Maine an elderly fiddler, 
“Mellie Dunham,” to supply the old tunes. Among other things 
he bought the “Little Red Schoolhouse” in which “Mary’s 
Little Lamb” is supposed to have been written. He visited 
Crafty Cal at his political farmhouse in Plymouth, Vermont, 
and received from him the famous “sap-bucket” which was such 
a boon to the cartoonists. Perhaps it was in payment for the 
Presidency. 

But the chief temple of Ford’s worship was the historic 
Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass., which he bought and restored 
scrupulously so that it contained no modern thing to disturb 
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his dreams. In the fields around the Inn he had oxen turning 
the sod as they did a hundred years ago. A little water-mill was 
set up to grind grain. The food in the restaurant was wholly 
American. Apples were harvested from the trees in the door- 
yard, and four-foot logs crackled as of old in the great fire- 
place. Here Ford worshipped the Colonial New England which 
his ancestors, Irish and German, never saw. 

Irr 1926 he was sitting on the steps watching the great high- 
way which passed before the door. It was the old post-road from 
Boston to New York. Once it had been a dim trail on trodden 
earth, and over it the Wampanoags, Nipmucks, and Pequots 
had padded warily on moccasined feet. Then came the Puritan 
explorers looking for fertile fields. Then the armed settlers on 
their way to exterminate the last of the Indians. Then the strag- 
gling troops of Massachusetts Bay Colony marching westward 
to deal with the French. Over this road George Washington 
had passed with his continentals. Presently came a hundred 
years of covered wagons filled with Yankee women and chil- 
dren, off to people the West. 

This old post-road was the vein through which the growth 
of America had flowed. It had changed from a foot-path to a 
mud track. From corduroy to gravel. Now it was smooth 
asphalt. Henry Ford sat and watched the pageant of the past 
go by. 

But what were these roaring, rapid things which disturbed 
his dream? They infested the old road. No sooner had one 
passed than another appeared. They were full of people— 
foreigners probably. They made loud noises. Heartlessly and 
continually they broke the silence of Henry Ford’s beloved 
refuge from the modern world. 

Ford leaped to his feet and called his secretary. Once more 
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he was the old Henry Ford—dictatorial—expense no object. 
He gave orders that the commonwealth of Massachusetts be 
presented with a mile and a half of the best, widest, and 
straightest highway that money could build—if it would only 
keep those things away from the Wayside Inn. 
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